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Introduction 

Every doHar of wasted freight xnoney^ eitiier hy railroads or by 
islhippers, is a dollar of wattted im)fit. There are two faetors which 
control freight charges: (1) The legialpublicAied rate ii^the tariff, in 
effect at the time the shipment moves; (2) The reasonableness of the 
rate, when all transportation, trafSic, indnstria), oonmiercial and 
physical conditions are taken into consideration. 

In order to know the application, reasonableness, and legality of any 
rate betweeni two points on atfy given shipment, yon mnst know what 
tariff has jurisdiction. A knowledge of the nse of tarffs presupposes 
an understanding of traffic territories, basing points, common points, 
rate zones, how the rates are based within, to, between, and from the 
viarious nate points or territories, which are instrumental in rate con- 
' fftmction. 

The aim of this monograi)h is not to produce a large mass of print- 
er's ink and paper, but to give an intelligent understanding of the 
traffic territories and points used in the construction of rates, enabling 
the practical triaffic man to more fully understand the jurisdiction of 
^Sriffs. The information, therefore, has been presented in the smallest 
^ssible space, realizing that the busy man has no time to wade through 
iundreds of pages of discussion, wbich could be summarized in a few 
kragraphs. 

^ You 0an get very little out of this monograph by casually reading 
it. You must make a careful study of the technical points presented 
^ connection with the FREIGHT CLASSIFICATION & TRAFFIC' 
^TERRITORY MAP and be able to answer all of the study questions 
^hich you will find in the back of the monograph. If you will do this 
conscientiously, the information presented here lAould help you to 
^^easily understand and interpret the tariffs. The wrong tariff is 
ijiften used in connection with a shipment. The foDowing incident 
%hows how a large amount of money was lost for want of a practical 
^knowledge of liie jurisdiction and application of tariffs. 
41 The president of the Brown Manufacturing Company was seated be- 
hind his mahogany roll-top desk. "How is business t'' inquired Mr^ j| 
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INTRODUCTION 

Jones, an old club friend, as he stepped into the office. ''Have you se- 
cured that Southwestern contract yett" *'No/' replied Mr. Brown, 
"but we are going to get it." 

Just then tlie telephone bell rang. ''Is ^his the rate clerk of the 
Oiioago and Soulih western Railroad," inquired Mr. Brown. "What 
do you say the rate is on iron pipe": "$3.50 a tont" "Write me a 
letter to that effect, and send it over by a messenger at once." 

Mr. Brown turned to Jones and said, "The order is ours. With a 
$3.50 rate we can get into that territory and meet every competitor." 
Mr. Brown pressed a button and in came his secretary. He was di- 
rected to send a wire to Mr. Johnson, their salesman, instructing him 
to take the order on a $3.50 freight rate. 

The next morning when Mr. Brown returned to his office he found 
a telegram reading: "The oontiact is ours. Agreement mailed to- 
night. Johnson." "I knew we would get the order," said Brown to 
himself as he laid the telegram away in his basket. He then instructed 
his secretary to jmake prepamtifons for starting the shipments from 
the plant. Shipments were made as rapidly as they could get 
otfre. In the course of a few weeks all of tiie pipe was delivered in 
accordance with the contract. 

MR. BROWN MAKES A DISCOVERT. 

As Mr. Brown was going over the freight vouchers one morning 
he noticed tiiat on every shipment he had been charged $6.50 per ton, 
rather than $3.50, Ae late quoted by the railroad. He called his seo^ 
retary at once. * * What does this mean t I understood the freight rate 
quoted us was $3.50." "That is right," replied the secretary. "I am 
sure of it. I will get the correspondence. Yes, here it is. $3.50 per 
ton. There is no doubt about that." 

Mr. Brown at once wrote a letter to the railroad asking an ex- 
planation and suggested that they send a check for $3,000 to cover 
the overcfaaa^. In a few days Mr. Brown received an answer from, 
the railroad company stating that they were very sorry to inform him 
that the clerk quoting the rate had made an unpardonable blunder; 
that the rate from the point of origin to destination was $6.50, the 
only Tate which they could apply on the shipment. 

$3,000 OVEBOHARGES DEMANDED. 

Mr. Brown replied to the railroad company that whenever ^n- 
ployes of his office made blunders in quoting prices, the company had 
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to stand for it, and that ihe would expect a cheek for $3,000 to balance 
the difference between them. 

After a voluminous correspondence it was finally agreed that the 
railroad company would refund the money provided they could get 
the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission. When Mr. 
Brown received this letter he threw up both hands in consternation. 

As Mr. Brown nervously looked through his freight expense bills 
again, he called in his secretary. ''I cannot see what the Interstate 
Commerce Law has to do with a railroad refunding to us the money 
it owes ust" ''You know, Mr. Brown," said the secretary, "that the 
Interstate Commerce liaw was amended recently. I have been talk- 
ing with a traffic expert and he tells me that Section 6 of this amend- 
ment requires that every one of the millions of freight rates be filed 
thirty days for. public inspection so that the shippers may know the 
legal rates which they must pay." 

WHY BROWN LOSES THE $3,000. 

This new law further specified that ''the railroad shall not re- 
ceive a greater or less or different compensation for the transportation 
of property ot for any service in connection therewith or between the 
points named in the tariffs than the rates and charges which are speci- 
fied in the tariffs filed and in effect at the time with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission." "Therefore, you see, the railroad has no 
authority to refund this money because it would be in the nature of a 
rebate." 

"You will remember, Mr. Brown, some time ago we had a shiiK* 
ment from Allendale, N. J., to Albany, Ga. I asked one of my zail- 
road friends to write me how to get the rate. Here is his answer, but 
I cannot understand it": 

"Answering your esteemed favor of recent date asking how to 
determine a rate from Allendale, N. J., to Albany, Gfa,, be advised 
that this requires a knowledge of classification territory, differ- 
entials, rate basis, applications, and a number of things perhaps 
most people never heard of. Otherwise you would not know 
which of the 150,000 tariffs to use in securing this rate. 

The railroads which run through either of these cities do not 
publish a tariff which gives the rate. The expert traffic man, by 
virtue of his technical knowledge, knows which one of the thou- 
sands of tariffs to select. 

He knows where to find the legal rates, how to interpret them, 
and how to apply them. In other words, he knows that the Joint 
Freight Tariff governed by Southern Classification with excep- 
tions, published by J. A. Ryan, representing several railroads as 
agent of a railroad association, contains the information desired. 

I am sending you this tariff under separate cover. If you will 
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look at pages B 30 to B 39, inclusive, you will find methods of 
obtaining rates from interior Eastern points. Page B 30^ how- 
ever, does not show Allendale, there being no joint rate pub- 
lished from that point, but if you will look on B 33, you will find 
that Allendale is located on the Erie Railroad and takes a ''rate 
basis No. 1" to points in territorial locations X, Y and Z. The 
explanation of the territorials X, Y and Z will be found on pages 
B 157 to B 167, giving you the ''raite basis.*' Referring now to 
pages B 30 to 89, you will find that Albany, Ga., is a territorial 
.location of X, and that rate basis No. 1 will apply from Allen- 
dale, N. J., to Albany. 

Looking now over on page B 157 you will find to determine a 
rate from points in rate basis No. 1 to all points in territorial 
locadon X, a certain amount must be added to the rates from 
New York, which in this case is $0.08. This is known as a ''differ- 
ential" and this amount must be added to the "first class rate" in 
order to define the rate to Albany, Ga. The first class rate to 
Albany is shown in the tariff as applying to "groups of origin" in 
item A 1013. By referring to this item, it is found that "A" rep- 
resents New York, therefore the rate published opposite "A" also 
Albany, Ga., are the "class rates" from New York to Albany, the 
"first class rate" being $1.05. 

Opposite Albany there is also shown under "route" the number 
13 and by reference to item A 1011 opposite route 13 will be found, 
Atlantic Coast Line, Piedmont Air Line, Seaboard Line, etc . 
Traffic may be forwarded to Albany, Ga., via either of these 
routes specified. Since the first class rate from New York to 
Albany is $1.05, and the differential is $0.08, this makes by addi- 
tion $1.13, the lowest legal class rate from Allendale, N. J., to 
Albany, Ga. 

The labove instance, showing the computation of a rate, plainlj 
points out that a knowledge of the rate structures, the committees 
wliioih control them, the points to and from which rates are based, 
Ib absolutely necessary in the interpretation of tariffs and the applica- 
tion of rates. The discussion which will follow, presents to you the 
causes which bave been instrumental in etablishing the various traf- 
fic territories, classification territories, rate zones, basing and common 
points, gateways, river crossings and points indispenable in Bate con- 
traction. 
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IMPORTANT 

THIS Monograph should be 
studied in connection with 
the Freight Classification and 
Traffic Territory Map, and the 
map showing the distribution 
of the products of commerce 
which it fully explains. Use 
also the Study Questions in the 
back of the Monograph, 
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The Freight Classification and Traffic 
Territories of the United States 

By ELVIN S. KETCHUM, A. B., Pd., M., and 
THOMAS G. FITZGERALD. 

THIS MONOGRAPH DISCUSSES :— Distribution of the Products of Commerce, Tir- 
Rinia Gateways, Classificatlou of the Articles of Commerce, Rate Territories in Southera 
Classification, Official Classification Territory, Southea-stern Mississippi Valley Territory, 
Southern Classification Territory, Southeastern Freigbt Association Territory, State 
Classifications, Associated Railways of Virginia and Carolinas, Freight ClasslficatlOB 
Committees, Carolina Territory South of Walhalla, Western Classification Territory, 
Mississippi Valley Territory, Characteristics of Classification Schedules, Southeastern 
Territory, Duties of Classification Committtees, Montgomery Sub-Territory, Traffic 
Territories and Rate Zones, Atlanta Sub-Territory, Conditions Controlling Rate Making, 
Carolina Territory, Green Line Territory. Major Traffic Associations, Joint Territory, 
Liocal Freight Traffic Association, Southwestern Tariff Committee Territory, Specific 
Traffic Committees, Trans-Mississippi Territory, Canadian Freight Association Territory, 
Western Trunk Line Territory, New England Freight Association Territory, Pacific 
Coast Territory, Trunk Line Association Territoy, Special Rate Zones, Central Freight 
Association Territory, Important Railroads of the United States, The Western Termini 
of Trunk Lines. The Reading of Tariffs, Ohio River Crossings, Jurisdiction of Tariffs, 
Exceptions to the Application of Classification, Through Publl<shed Rates as Maximum 
Rates, Differential and "Standard" Lines, Rate Combinations, Common Point Systom, 
"Cost" an Important Problem, Analysis of Cost Element, Shippers Should Know Pub- 
lished Rates, Duties of Traffic Managers. 

The Classification of the articles of commerce and the making of 
freight rates depend upon so many physical, commercial, and industrial 
conditions, that it will be necessary for yon to consider some of them 
before you ean get an intelligent idea of the various dassifieation and 
traffic territories of tiie United States. You should refer to the map 
and fix in your mind the productive areas of the country and the 
sources of the various articles of commerce. 

DISTRIBUTION OP THE PRODUCTS OP COMMERCE. 

The United States is divided into six natural productive sections. 
In each of these sections a certain staple indusibry is fundamental. The 
New England Section is characterized by small farming and dairying. 
The central section of the eastern part of the United States is the 
source of com and winter wheat. Cotton is grown in the southern and 
spring wheat in the northern sections. Wool and live stock are the 
principal products in the intermountain territory. Grain and fruit are 
supplied by the Pacific Coast division. Each of these six sections of 
the country is dependent upon the other sections. Not one of ^ese 
sections have a sufficient supply of food or raw materials for manufae- 
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tare, to enable it to get along without the other. This condition causes 
tke movements of commodities from one region to the other. Hie Com- 
meree of each section is characterized by the nature of the materials 
and products which it produces. The New England section supplies 
manufactured articles and raw materials, which it exchanges for food 
products, grown in the western sections of the country. The surplus 
products in each section are shipped away and they take their place in 
the regular channels of trade. 

The greater portion of the internal trade of the country consists of 
eotton, live stock, grain, lumber, coal, iron and fruits. Articles of man- 
ufacture form only a small part of the commerce. Physiographial con- 
ditions, causing these productive areas, practically control the internal 
commerce of the country. The channels of trade, depend practically 
upon our chain of Great Lakes, upon our many rivers, and upon our 
railroad transportation facilities. The location of our various indus- 
tries is controlled by seven important factors, as follows : — 

1. Nearness to ^the supply of raw materials. 

2. Accessability to market — ^transportation facilities. 

3. Nearness of water power, or coal supply. 

4. Suitable climate and temperature. 

5. Supply of labor ; also labor laws. 

6. Available capital for promoting the business. 

7. Early Industrial development. 

A little analysis will show that the most important of these factors 
are controlled by physical causes. The first four factors are decidedly 
physical, and the last three factors depend much upon the first four 
factors. 

The exchange of goods arises from the condition, that skilled labor, 
producing particular articles of commerce is centralized in certain sec- 
tions of the country, and that the demand for the goods produced, pre- 
dominates in all sections of the country. Trade and manufacturing 
centers naturally draw a large population. These centers are usually 
controlled by physical conditions such as power facilities, transporta- 
tion agencies and sources of raw materials. Abundant water power 
for example, is responsible for the development of the great manufac- 
turing industry in New England. The supply of coal for furnishing 
electric or steam power will always be found to exert a powerful influ- 
ence upon the location of industries. 

Gary, Indiana, the new steel center of the world, was located at tiie 
foot of Lake Michigan, because that was the one central point in the 
country, where the raw material or iron ore, from the Lake Superior 
region, and the coal from the Illinois and Indiana coal shafts might be 
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brought together with the least expense, for the purpose of smelting 
the ore, and converting it into iron and steel. This point is the greatest 
transportation center in the world. From this strategetic point finished 
products may be economically distributed to all domestic and foreign 

markets. 

One-half of the commercial and industrial energy of civilized maa 
is given to the preparation and distribution of food. If each locality 
could produce all of the products which it consumed, the problem of 
distribution would not require any very careful attention. The cen- 
tralization of industries and population at various points in the country, 
to take advantage of the supply of raw materials and to get power for 
the operation of factories, makes it necessary that food products be 
transported long distances. The larger the population at any given 
IK>int, the more important it is for some agency to specialize, in receiv- 
ing the food products, and distribute them to the various families of 
the community. This gives rise to the commission merchants. 

The principal commodities of commerce move in train loads. The 
raw materials tare transported to the mills, and the finished products, 
from our manufacturing industries, are shipped to the great distribu- 
tion centers. The food products move from the sources of supply to 
the great centers of population. The main channels of traffic are 
broken up into smaller or secondary channels, which carry the traffic 
of the country from the jobbers, wholesalers, and warehouses, to the 
retailers, where the products are distributed to the consumer. The 
volume of the various products of commerce, vary with the develop- 
ment of the wants of man, with the changing seasons, and with social 
conditions. 

The commerce of any trade center is divided naturally into three 
classes: (1) The commodities which are produced in the trade center 
and shipped to various markets. (2) The products which are brought 
from the sources of supply to the trade centers for consumption, and 
(3) Those commodities which are brought to the trade centers to be 
distributed to other markets and trade centers. 

It naturally follows, that th^ expert in traffic is indispensable, be- 
cause if ^soij trade center, on account of too high freight charges cannot 
fijid a sufficient market for its products, it will not be in a position to 
buy the products, which it needs from other productive regions. The 
prosperity of the various trade centers of the country depend upon 
such an adjustment of the freight charges as will enable various sec- 
tions of the country to get the goods, which they need, also upon trans- 
portation facilities, necessary for carrying the goods, from the point of 
production, to where they miay be sold at a profit. 
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The great centers of distribution were naturally developed, first 
along the Atlantic Sea Board. As the railroads were constructed, con- 
necting these centers with inland cities, following the development of 
population westward, it is only natural that we find the freight charges 
on the shipments of goods to trade centers in the East, more reasonable 
and less discriminatory, than to western trade centers. The rate ad- 
justment cases naturally grew more complex as we proceed westward 
from the Atlantic Sea Board. It will be found that the rate structures 
of New England, permit shipments of raw materials to the various pro- 
ducing centers, and the distribution of manufactured products to the 
various points for consumption, at rates which are highly satisfactory 
to the New England business concerns. 

The Great Lakes Waterway has made Buflfalo the greatest eastern 
port for the distribution of lumber, grain, ore, coal and large quanti- 
ties of manufactured goods. This is due to the advantages of both 
water and rail transportation. Buffalo probably enjoys the lowest 
freight charges on her foodstuffs of any city in the country. Because 
of the large grain shipments, Buffalo has become a very important flour 
milling center. As soon as the natural conditions, controlling Buffalo 
were understood, its commerce grew rapidly and its population in- 
creased in leaps and bounds. 

The traffic center of greatest tonnage is Pittsburgh. It is located at 
the junction of three rivers, which, with its railroad transportation 
facilities, ^and large supplies of coal and coke, make it a gateway 
through which passes a tonnage, which is claimed to be larger than 
that of London, New York, Liverpool, Antwerp and Hamburg com- 
bined. For a dozen years the Trunk Lines were fighting vigorously 
for traffic between Chicago and St. Louis and the North Atlantic Sea- 
Board. In some cases the freight rates were lower than those applying 
t6 and from Pittsburgh. This condition of course greatly affected the 
commerce of Pittsburgh, and resulted in a vigorous rate adjustment 
case before the Interstate Commerce Commission. After this case was 
settled, Pittsburgh enjoyed freight rate advantages, whidh enabled 
its products to move freely. 

It must be understood that transportation costs have a very direct 
bearing upon the movement of the products of commerce. The cities 
of St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati and Louisville are greatly affected by 
the freight rates which apply into the Southeast^ territory. Western 
Shippers claim that Richmond, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York^ 
on laccount of lower transportation costs, practically eliminate them 
from this large market. The carriers claim, that if they advance th^ir 
rates from the eastern cities to the southern markets, the traffic would 
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move by water and that if they reduced the rates from these cities to 
the southeastern markets, there would not be sufficient revenue to pay 
reasoniable dividends on the capital invested in their lines. A little 
analysis, however, will show that much of the traffic of the Bast consists 
of textiles, fabrics, machinery and manufactured articles, which are 
produced almost exclusively in the New England district. The prod- 
ucts from the central western cities consist of grain, meat^ agricultural 
implements, wagons, etc. It follows, therefore, that the movement of 
traffic to the Southeastern section of the country is controlled almost 
entirely by physical and geographical conditions. 

Cleveland is the trade center for groceries, hardware^ dry goods, and 
many of the great staples. The freight rates permit her to compete in 
the markets of Chicago, Detroit, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh and Columbus. Cincinnati is the traffic center for the flow of 
pig iron from southern furnaces; lumber from the forests of the south, 
and whiskey, which comes from the southern stills. Machinery is 
manufactured in large quantities in and about Cincinnati and shipped 
to various markets. It is claimed tiiat freight charges permit Cincin- 
nati to compete in all of the markets of the United States and that the 
freight rate structures permit her to ship into markets within a radius 
of six hundred miles at a great advantage. 

Louisville is located at a point where the traffic flows from the north 
and the southeast. It is, therefore, a natural distribution center for 
the products from one region to the other. This is a great gateway 
for shipments of lumber, also whiskey and tobacco. Agricultural im- 
plements, pig iron from southeastern furnaces, and wagons form an 
important part of her commerce. 

Chicago is the midway traffic center for through eastern and western 
shipments. The freight rates permit CSiicago to compete with St. Louis, 
E^ansas City and Omaha, as a distributing center of live stock, 'grain 
products, and manufactured goods. It is the center of the great wood 
industry, on account of the large lumber supply in the adjacent states. 
It is also the central market for coal, from leading coal fields. Its thou- 
sands of factories produce iron, steel, lumber and the many heavy arti- 
cles of commerce. It is the greatest packing center, also the largest 
eattle and horse market in the world. It is also the greatest center 
for the production of agricultural implements. Very little attention 
is given to the manufacture of woolen goods and complicated machin- 
ery. Differentials in rates have eliminated the rivalry between St. 
Louis and Chicago for tiie trade of western markets. St Louis has ad- 
vantage over Chicago on account of its freight rates in shipping its 
goods into the southwestern markets. 

11 
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The flow of traffic through and from the cities of St. Louis and Ean- 
City, is practically the same as Ohicago, because the freight rate 
structure aims to put these central cities on the same distribution basis. 
Kansas CSiy, of course, is on the eastern boundary of the great grazing 
and grain region and on the western frontier of the great manufactur- 
ing section of the United States. It is a very important point for the 
distribution of live stock and live stock products, grain and grain 
products. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul owe their growth to the fact that they are 
the last important trade centers on the Mississippi river. A large 
amount of the commerce betwen St. Baul and St. Louis is carried on 
by water transportation. The freight rates have been so adjusted that 
St. Paul and Minneapolis are Hie distributing and jobbing centers for 
the northwest The commerce of Minneapolis consists mostly of flour, 
and on account of water transportation between Duluth and Buffalo, 
the low freight charges have made Buffalo a competitor with Minneap* 
olis in the flour milling industry. 

Denver is located midway between the Pacific Coast and the Mississ- 
ippi valley, and the main channels of traffic radiate into the great west. 
The spirit of the long and short haul clause will tend to make the inter- 
mountain cities greater distributing centers. Western competition, to- 
gether with the practice of making Pacific Coast cities jobbing centers, 
have resulted in the establishment of freight rates, causing the flow of 
traffic across the intermountain states to the jobbing centers on the 
Paciflc Coast and returning the traffic to various points in inland ter- 
ritory. 

On account of certain commercial and physical conditions, traffic 
zones have been built up in various sections of the country. These 
zones contain jobbing points for the distribution of the commodities to 
the various adjacent sections. Among these may be mentioned the 
Texas Common Points, the Colorado Common Points, Utah Common 
Points, Montana Common Points, Mexican Common Points, Arkan^s 
Common Points, Louisiana Common Points, Mississippi Valley Common 
Points, Spokane Common Points, Northern Pacific Coast Terminals, and 
the California Terminals. 

There are also important gateways through which a large volume of 
traffic flows, such as the Missouri and Mississippi Biver Crossings, the 
Ohio Biver Crossings, and the Virginia cities. The freight rate struc- 
tures are the result of competitive, commercial and physical conditions. 
THE CLASSIFICATION OP ARTICLES OP COMMERCE. 

Prom this brief consideration of the many factors controlling the 
commerce of our country, it is apparent that there are many industrial, 
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eommercial, and transportional conditions wbieh the railroads must 
recognize in making freight rates. 

It would be impractical to establish a different freight charge on 
eTery different article shipped in the United States. In the first place 
there are about twenty-five thousand different articles offered for trans- 
portation, and if it were possible to make a separate rate on every one 
of these articles, it is obvious that it would be impossible to establish a 
different rate on every one of them between the different points in 
the country. It has been estimated that there are about 600,000,000 
different rate combinations in the United States. The publication of 
such a tremendous mass of rates would be an imx)ossibility. In order 
to meet this condition, the railroads have found it praetieal to place 
various articles having transportation likenesses in eertain elasses or 
groups. 

Bach section of the country on account of climatic forces, produces 
different articles of commerce. Specialized production direetly affects 
transportation facilities. In order, therefore, to meet commereial and in- 
dustrial conditions^ the railroads of the country, at the present time, 
maintain three classification committees for the purpose of classifying 
all the various articles, which are offered for transportation in the 
United States. One of these Committees, known as the OfSeial Classi- 
fication Committee, has jurisdictin of all articles offered for transpor- 
tation in that part of the United States, which in a general way, lies 
east of the eastern shore of Lake Michigan and Illinokhlndiaaa State 
Line and north of the Ohio and Potomac Bivers. The territory directly 
south of this section and east of the Mississippi Biver is eontroUed by 
the Southern Classification Committee. All of the remainder of the 
United States is under the jurisdiction of the Western Classification 
Committee. You should distinctly understand that the boundaries of 
the various Classification Territories are not absolute. In order to 
meet various transportation, commercial and industrial eouditions, it 
has been necessary for the different classification eomnuttees to extend 
their jurisdiction to points in other territories. The only definite 
method of determining what classification to use is reference to the 
tariff naming the rates. 

THE OFFICIAL CLASSIFICATION TERRITORY. 

You should refer to the map and fix definitely in your mind the 
boundaries of the Official Classification Territory. You wiU find that 
it covers more particularly that part of the United States, bounded by 
a line beginning at a point on the northeastern coast of Maine, continu* 
ing north and west along the Canadian boundaTy, down the east coast 
of Lake Michigan to the Indiana-Illinois State Line, then following the 
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Ohio Biver and including cities and towns on both the banks of the 
Ohio, to a point directly west of Cincinnati, then following an imagrin- 
ary line directly south of the right of way of the Chesapeake and Oliio 
Railroad in Kentucky to Catlettsburg, Kentucky, continuing then along 
an imaginary line to Charleston, West Virginia, to Glenlyn, Virginia, 
on along the right of way of the Norfolk and Western Bailroad, tx> 
Newport News, Virginia, including all stations located on the Norfolk 
and Western Bailroad. 

It is claimed by some authorities that there is no such thing as a 
boundary to a classification tenitory. It is claimed that the jurisdiction 
of a classification committee is only to the towns to which the classifi- 
cation applies as expressed in the various tariffs. All points in the 
state of Illinois, also points in the eastern portion of the states of Wis- 
conin, lying on and adjacent to the west bank of Lake Michigan, are 
under the jurisdiction of the Official Classification Committee. This 
Committee also has jurisdiction over many shipments in the Southern 
and the Western Classification Territory. However, these exceptions 
should not give you any difficulty because the Interstate Commerce 
Law requires that all exceptions to application of the Classification 
must be distinctly stated in the tariffs. 

The principal fuDCtion of the various Classification Committees is to 
classify the various articles offered for transportation. These Commit- 
tees do not fix freight rates. The actual freight rate per hundred 
pounds is made by the Tariff Departments of the Railroads, by Freight 
Commtitees, or by other agencies. The rates, however, depend directly 
upon the classification. Therefore, the work of the various classifica- 
tion committees forms the basis for the making of the freight rates. 
In a general way three important rate associations have jurisdiction in 
the Official (Hassification territory. If you will refer to your map you 
will find that tiie eastern third of this territory is known as the New 
England Freight Association Territory, the middle section as the 
Trunk Line Association Territory, «utid the western as the Central 
Freight Association Territory. These territories are under the juris- 
diction of Committees which fix freight rates on the various classes of 
goods which are classified by the Official Classification Cmmittee. 
THE SOUTHERN CLASSIFICATION TERRITORY. 

You should now fix in your mind more definitely the boundary of the 
Southern Classification Territory. If you will refer to your map you 
will note that this territory comprises several states and parts of states 
bounded by a line which begins at Portsmouth, Virginia, and continues 
directly soutiti of 'and parallel to the Une of the Norfolk and Western 
Railway to Glenlyn, Yirgina, then along an imaginary line passing 
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through Charleston to Catlettsburg, Kentucky, continuing along an 
imaginary line directly south and parallel to the right of way of the 
Ohesapeake and Ohio Railroad in Kentucky to Cincinnati, Ohio, then on 
west along the course of the Ohio river, but not including the stations 
located on either bank of the Ohio, on to the intersection of the Ohio 
with the Mississippi River, south along the bank of the Mississippi 
Elver to its terminus in the Gulf of Mexico. This territory is under the 
jurisdiction of the Southern Classification Committee, with headquar- 
ters in Atlanta, Georgia. This Committee publishes a classification of 
all articles offered for transportation in this section of the country. 
The jurisdiction of this Classification Committee extends to many points 
in other territories, which must be determined by reference to the tar- 
iff. 

The Southern Classification Territory is divided into a number of 
rate territories, in fact, there aire more rate territories in the Southern 
Classification Territory than in any other section of the United States. 
Many of these territories overlap each other, therefore, making the rate 
structure in this section very complicated and intricate. If you will 
refer to your map you will find that the Southern Classification is sub- 
divided into the Southeastern Mississippi Valley Association and the 
Southeastern Freight Association, also the Associated Rail'roads of Vir- 
ginia and Carolinas Territory. In this section are the Mississippi Val- 
ley Territory, the Montgomery Sub-Territory, the Atlanta Sub-Terri- 
tory, the Carolina Territory, also the Carolina Territory south of the 
Walahalla line, and the Green Line Territory. 

THE WESTERN CLASSIFICATION TERRITORT. 

Your attention is now directed to a more definite boundary of the 
Western Classification Territory. This Territory covers all of those 
states in the western two-thirds of the United States and west of a line 
beginning at Sault Ste. Marie, a point in the Upper Pemnsola of Michi- 
gan, west of a line continuing along the Strait of Mackanac, extending 
south along the west shore of Lake Michigan to the beginning of the 
Illinois-Indiana State Line, continuing along the boundary between Illi- 
nois and Indiana to the Ohio River, then along the Ohio River to its 
junction with the Mississippi River to its terminus in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, then extending in a southwestern direction along the shore line of 
the Gulf of Mexico to Brownsville, Texas, on the Rio Grande River and 
including the Republic of Mexico. This Territory on the north is 
bounded by the Canadian Border and Lake Superior. 

The Western Classification Territory is divided into a number of rate 
territorities as, the Western Trunk Line Territory, the Southwestern 
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Tariff Committee Territory, the Trans-Missouri Freight Bureau Terri- 
tory, the Trans-Mississippi Eiver Territory, the Trana-Continentel 
Freight Bureau Territory, the Pacific Coast Territory, and a large num- 
ber of basing and common points, as : — ^Louisiana Common Points, Ar- 
kansas Common Points, Mississippi Biver and Missouri Biver Common 
Points, St. Paul, Duluth, Winona, and Common Points, Northern 
Pacific Coast Terminals, and the California Terminals. 

STATE CLASSIFICATIONS. 

The three Classification Committees, having jurisdiction over the 
classification territories, publish classifications, which gives an itemized 
list of all of the various articles offered for transportation in the 
United States. There are, however, various state classifications, and 
exceptions to the three general classifications in certain localities. 
There is a State classification in Illinois and Iowa. Exceptions are pub- 
lished in the Southern Classification which cover state traffic in Florida^ 
Georgia, North Carolina, and olher states in the Southeast. These 
classifications in general apply only on state traffic or as a basis of mak- 
ing rates within the state to which they apply. There are some excep- 
tions to this, particularly in the case of the Illinois classification. 

FREIGHT CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEES. 

It would not be practical for each railroad to make a separate classi- 
fication of the articles which are offered to it for transportation. Com- 
mercial and industrial conditions are so different in different sections 
of the country that greater uniformity in the classification of goods is 
demanded than can possibly be attained by each carrier making a sep- 
arate classification of all articles, therefore the classifications are mads 
by committees representing the carriers. Each of the large Classifi- 
cation Committees, the Official, Southern, and the Western, represent 
a large number of different railroads. In the establishment of these 
Committees, each carrier appoints a traffic representative. 

Each Committee has a secretary and a chairman, who receive the re- 
quests of shippers, for the classification of new articles of commerce or 
the adjustment of the classification of articles already catalogued. A 
vast amount of work is required of these Classification Committees. 
The Western Classification Committees is now revising its classification 
book for the fifty-first time. These committees make numerous changes 
every year. The changes in the classification of articles, made by the 
various classification committees, are accei^ted by the raibroads as finaL 
There are about five hundred and forty railroads represented by .the 
Official Classification Committee. Four hundred and eighty by the 
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Western Classification Committee, and one hundred and seventy by the 
Southern dassifieation Committee. 

The Transcontinental Freight Bureau has no jurisdiction over classi- 
fication matters, but publishes a number of commodity rates between 
the Atlantic and Pacific, also interior coast territory. The tariffs are 
governed by the Western Classification. It publishes several general 
and special tariffs. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF CLASSIFICATION SCHEDULES. 

The Of&cial Classification Committee has divided the articles offered 
for transportation in its territory in practically nine classes, which 
comprise six numbered classes and the three rules, Nos. 25, 26 and 28. 
It also carries rule 27, wlhioh regulates the minimum weight based on 
the size of the various cars. 'Hiese rules permit the shipment of articles 
at rates which are a certain percentage less than the regular class rates. 

There are about twelve hundred distinct items in the OfSbial Classi- 
fication. Many of these take four times the first class, others three 
times, a few two and one half times, others two times, and still others 
one and one-half, or one and one-fourth times the first class rate, mak- 
ing in all practically fourteen distinct classes in the Official Classifica- 
tion Territory. 

ISie Southern Classification Committee has established classes on 
about five thousand different items. These have been grouped under 
thirteen different classes, six of which are numbered classed and the 
others designated by the seven letters of the alphabet. Many of the 
articles of the Southern are rated as four times, three times, two times, 
one and one-half time the first class rate. Many exceptions to these 
regular classes apply on different railroads. 

The Western Classification Committee shows classes for about eight 
thousand different articles, which are divided into ten classes, five let- 
tered and five numbered. This Committee also classifies many of these 
articles as four times, three and one-half times, three, two and one-half 
two, and one and one-half times first class, making practically sixteen 
different classes. It also carries rule 6B, which has relation only to the 
minimum weights to be used for different size cars. 

OTHER DUTIES OF CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEES. 

The Classification Committees, in addition to designating the vari- 
ous classes to which the articles belong, also perform the function of 
establishing carload minimum weights, making rules governing the 
packing of shipments, rules governing loss, damage and liability in 
connection with the shipments, estimates of gross weight, rules estab- 
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liahing the dimension of standard cars, and also roles govemingr tiie 
movement of tank cars. 

There are many differences in the requirement of the rules, regula- 
tions and classifications, prescribed by the various committees. These 
differences are practically all caused by differences in the productive 
areas of the country, due particularly to traffic, industrial, and Com- 
mercial conditions. Many articles which are of great importance in 
one territory are practically insignificant in another territory. One 

section of the country is a great manufacturing section, whereas an- 
other is given up almost entirely to producing food products. Hie 
flow of traffic to meet commercial conditions has resulted in the devel- 
opment of many differences in the rules, practices and classifications 
of the various committees. An attempt has been made to unify all 
the classifications. At the present time a Uniform Classification Oommit- 
tee is at work with the view of making a general classification, which 
will have jurisdiction in all sections of the country. The men having 
this in charge have been selected by the various railroads in the dif- 
ferent territories, and are familiar with the conditions in the territory 
they represent. It is believed, however, that any material change in 
the present classiflcationB, as to rates, will greatly disturb business. 
Even though a uniform classification should be adopted, there would 
be so many exceptions to it, that the confusion would be practically as 
great as under present conditions. 

TRAFFIC TERRITORIES AND RATE ZONES. 

The object of the Classification Committees is to classify the articles 
of Commerce offered for transportation. The function of the Freight 
Rate Committees and Associations is to establish freight rates on the 
articles, which have been classified by the Classification Committees or 
to make special rates on certain articles, eliminating them entirely 
from the classification, when traffic conditions demand it. Such special 
rates are known as commodity rates. The establishment of Traffic 
Territories, Rate Zones, and Committees which have jurisdiction over 
them, is Ihe result of an attempt on the part of Ihe railroad to adjust 
rates to meet all of the various industrial, traffic, and Commercial con- 
ditions of the country. 

CONDITIONS CONTROLLING RATE MAKING. 

Before going into a study of the various traffic territories, rate zones, 
and committees controlling them, you diould give some attention to 
the many factors which enter into the establishment and adjustment 
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of freight charges, that yon may understand the need of the Freight 
Bate Associations. 

With our present knowledge of the cost of transporting any unit 
of freight between two points, it is not possible to establiedi a freight 
charge on any given shipment on a scientific basis. There aore so many 
considerations and such an endless variety of circumstances and con- 
ditions which affect the cost of transportation, that it is impossible 
from observation, experience, or from calculation, to formulate gen- 
ial rules, or establish workable theories for the making or adjustment 
of freight rates. 

Transportation is a public service. Two classes of people must be 
served. First, the shippers, and second, the carriers, or those who 
invest their money in the transportation lines. The freight rates must 
be low enough, after paying a reasonable dividend, to insure the great- 
est profit and lowest selling prices to the shipper and enable him to 
compete in various territories. 

If it were possible to determine the cost of shipping any unit of 
freight between two points, this question of making freight rates 
would not be difficult of solution. The actual transportation cost on 
any unit of freight cannot be ascertained. Moreover, it cannot be 
estimated in advance, as to the volume of traffic, which will be offered 
for shipment over any given line, during any particular period. For 
these reasons it is impossible to estimate accurately in advance the 
actual earnings of any particular line of.railroad, which is a necessary 
factor in determining the amount of freight charges on any unit of 
freight. 

If the rate is too high the selling price of the goods will be too 
high, and therefore the traffic cannot move. If the freight rate is too 
low, the common carrier cannot maintain facilities for transporting 
the goods to market, in which case the shipper, carrier and consignee 
will suffer, involving a loss to all concerned. The freight rates there- 
fore must be established at some point, between the minimum and 
the maximum rate. This can only be determined by analyzing certain 
circumstances and condition, governing the movement of the ship- 
ment. 

In many cases the railroad companies have little control over their 
freight rates. They usually adjust their charges to conditions and 
circumstance. In a zone of great traffic density, however, the freight 
charge, which may permit the traffic to move, might be very much 
greater than the amount, sufficient to produce a reasonable earning, 
on tiie actual money invested. Any advance in rates above the point, 
whidi will pay a reasonable dividend on the stock and bonds, must 
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either come out of the profits of the shippers or be added to the selling: 
price of the goods and paid by the consumer. 

QoYemment regulation of freight rates is necessary to establish the 
lowest possible rates, which will permit the traffic to move freely, and 
at the same time pay a reasonable dividend on the money invested in 
the transportation companies. Without such government regulation 
Wall Street stock manipulators are free to over capitalize the trans- 
portation companies and therefore put the graft money in their own 
pockets. 

There are many difficulties attending the establishment and adjust- 
ment of freight rates in the various territories of the country all of 
which are characterized by many traffic differences. None of the 
duties pliaced upon the Interstate Commerce Commisson, by the Act 
to Regulate Commerce, <are more perplexing and difficult than those 
of determining what are reasonable and unreasonable rates. The 
question of the reasonableness of rates involves so many considerations 
and it is affected by so many circumstances and conditions, which at 
first seem foreign to the subject, that it is quite impossible to deal 
with it, on a purely mathematical basis, or establish any principles 
without a consciousness, that no conclusion which may be reached can 
be demonstrated as absolutely correct. It has been gdiown, tha>t to 
take each class of freight by itself, and measure the reasonableness 
of charges by reference to the cost of transporting that particular 
class, though it might seem a^bstractly just, would neither be practic- 
able for the carriers nor consistent .with public interest. 

The difficulties here referred to of passing upon the question of 
reasonableness of rates, are doubtless very great to both the shipper 
and the carrier; but how much greater must be the difficulties to the 
carriers in making their freight tariffs! The rates of freight must 
be sufficiently low to result in the development of the largest amount 
of traffic; and, at the same time, they must be high enough to produce 
sufficient revenue, to pay for the cost of maintenance and operation 
of the roads, and, if possible, a reasonable interest on the investment. 

The rates must in no case exceed the value, to the public, of the 
service rendered, which is determined by commercial laws, by compe- 
tition of products with products, by the value of the articles of freight 
at the places of production, or manufacture, and the places of con- 
sumption, and by other circumstances and conditions. The rates must 
be adjusted in compliance with the laws of the States, and with the 
Act to Begulate Commerce. They must comply with the second sec- 
tion of the Act, which prohibits unjust discrimination against persons 
or corporations; they must comply with the third section of the Act, 
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i^hich provides that there shall be no undue or unreasonable prefer- 
ence or advantage, given to any particular person, company, firm, oor- 
poration or locality, or to any particular description of traffic, in any 
respect whatsoever ; and they must also comply with the fourth section 
of the Act, which declares that it shall be unlawful to charge or 
receive any greater compensation in the aggregate for the transporta- 
tion of property, for a shorter than for a longer distance over the same 
line, in the same direction, except under circumstances and conditions 
which the Act does not define, and of which the Commission is re- 
quired to judge in the first instance, at least so far as regards their 
similarity, or dissimilarity. 

It is not sufficient that their rates may be just and reasonable in and 
of themselves. l%ey must also be relatively reasonable. They may 
be both reasonable in and of themselves, and relatively reasonable^ 
and yet be claimed to be in conflict with the short and long haul sec- 
tion of the Act. If, in order to remove that difficulty, the rates to 
and from terminal points are advanced so as to conform to the alleged 
requirements of the long and short haul section of the Act, the rates 
may be higher than the value of the service to the public, in which 
case the company must lose the traffic. If, on the other hand, the 
rates to and from intermediate points are reduced, the loss of revenue 
may be so great that the railroad companies may find themselves un- 
able to pay the cost of maintaining and operating their roads. 

The establishment of equitable freight rates on the articles of Com- 
merce, offered for shipment, requires the makers of freight rates to 
familiarize themselves with the various coipmercial and industrial 
conditions in the country, which directly affect both the carriers and 
the shippers. It would be interesting to trace the development of 
rate making from the simple rate sheets of early days to the highly 
organized freight tariffs with their elaborate classifications, embrac- 
ing thousands of articles, and note the influence and effect of sur- 
rounding circumstances, that necessitated from time to time, modifica- 
tions and additions. 

The cost of the movement of freight is a small portion of the total 
cost of transportation. In fact it is claimed that the constant expense 
of the railroad is about 60% of the revenue. The largest portion of 
the cost, therefore, is fixed and must be maintained without regard to 
the volume of traffic. Most of the questions involved in the fixing and 
adjusting of freight rates are of a commercial and economic character 
and therefore subjected to commercial and economic laws. One of the 
most important and in many cases the controlling factor is competi- 
tion. This competition is usually between carriers by rail, competition 
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with rail and water carriers, competition with water lines^ competi- 
tion between markets, or competition of products with other producti, 
in various territories. 

Competition is the act of striving for something that is sought for 
by another at the same time. There are two kinds of competition — 
legitimate or healtliy competition, which is the life of trade, and iUe- 
gitimate or unhealthy competition which results in the ruin of trade 
and the ruin of the competing traders. Competition between railroads 
is legitimate, when their managers strive to put their properties in the 
best condition for efficient, safe and economical operation and to ren- 
der the best possible service at reasonable rates. 

Illegitimate competition results from a struggle on the part of an- 
other to get more than his share of competitive traffic, resulting in a 
benefit to one of the carriers and ruin to the other. This kind of 
competition results in rate wars. The principal weapon used in a 
"rate war" is a radical reduction in rates. In many cases tihe com- 
petitors are forced into bankruptcy. This, however, does not mean 
victory for the survivors, because at the close of the controversy, the 
main issues between them are unsettled. The law of evolution, which 
decrees ''that the fittest shaU survive," does not apply to competitiom 
between railroads, simply because the railroad is rendering a public 
service. 

Railroads usually do not willingly engage in rate wars. After the 
construction and equipment of their roads, they have a large constant 
expense to be maintained, and therefore they are induced to secure the 
largest possible tonnage. The extremely low rates caused by ratis 
wars, defeat the revenues of the railroads, and necessitate the reduc- 
tion of wages. Manufacturing interests connected with railroads alao 
are compelled to suffer by reduction of expenses forced upon railroads 
by diminished earnings. The most serious evils that result from un- 
restrained competition fall upon mercantile commimities, whose best 
interests require that rates of transportation shall be just, reasonable 
and non-discriminatory. Fluctuating rates are very injurious to the 
development of Commerce. The Interstate Commerce Law requires 
the public carrier to furnish to all people, just and reasonable rates, 
but under free competition. It is difficult for railroads to fuUy com- 
ply with the law. 

Competition is stronger than any law which Congress can make. 
Legislation of the most drastic kind has failed to fully eradicate the 
evil of unjust discrimination, which has for many years been the cause 
of most complaints by the public against the railroads. It is believed 
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rates and charges, different from those of all the others for the same 
service, there can be no stability of rates and unjust discrimination of 
all kinds cannot be entirely prevented. 

Competition between railroads differs materially from Commercial 
competition. The effect of the competition between industries is more 
or less local and confined only to certain branches of Commerce. Com- 
X>etition between railroads affects all branches and even the entire 
eommerce and the industries of a large section of the country. Owing 
to the inner dependenc of rates, rate wars between two railroads of 
one section, may involve many other railroads, even though these sec- 
tions are remote from the conflict. 

WHY FREIGHT TRAFFIC ASSOCIATIONS ARE ESTABLISHED. 

For the purpose of establitshing just and equitable rates, eliminating 
rate wars, and regulating competition by means of rate agreements, 
the various freight rate trafSc associations of the country have been 
organized, each having jurisdiction over a certain section of the coun- 
tvy. 

It is evident that the transportation service of the carriers should 
be rendered to the public as a unit. There should be uniformity in 
Ae service, and it should be developed to the highest degree of per- 
fection. This can only be attained, when it is possible for shippers 
to offer their goods at any one point in the country and have them 
transported to any other point, with the least expense and with the 
greatest convenience, notwithstanding tbait the shipments may pass 
over the lines of many different carriers. In order to perfect this com- 
plete service, it is necessary that the various carriers co-operate with 
each other. This is best accomplished through traffic associations. 

The conditions which existed before the traffic associations were 
organized is well brought out in the resolutions adopted by one of the 
•arly Traffic Associations as follows: ' 

**Whereas, the ruinous competition now existing between rail- 
road lines, represents the demand for a speedy change and a 
prompt return to remunerative rates of transportation; and 

"Whereas, the disreputable custom, that has in the past few 
years grown up of paying bribes to obtain business over compet- 
ing lines, has so demoralized railway management and the com- 
munities through which the railways operate, that a prompt and 
radical change is called for by every consideration of honor and 
honesty; therefore, be it 

"Resolved, That standard rates of transportation shall be estab- 
lished and maintained, by which stockholders may enjoy with 
their patrons the benefits created by their respective lines, also 
may it be 

''Resovled, That all kinds of bribery and corruption in the form 
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of drawbacks and rebates, paid to obtain patronage, shall, in the 
future, be regarded as disreputable, dishonest and unbecoming of 
railroad management, demoralizing to railroad employees and 
their patrons; and we hereby pledge ourselves and our companies 
to discontinue business relations with railroad companies or indi- 
viduals, that shall continue these disreputable practices." 

The idstory luid development of the variouB Traffic Associations, 
\9bieh have resulted in the establishment of most equitable rates for 
shippers and carriers is interesting and somewhat profitable, but it is 
not necessary for us to take it up in this work. During the last few 
years the traffic of the various railroads has increased so greatly that 
carriers bave been compelled to give special attention to rendering 
the best possible service to shippers. In order to take care of the con- 
stantly increasing demands upon the carriers for a higher organized 
traffic service and more equitable freight charges, a large number of 
traffic associatioDS, freight committees, and bureaus have been organ- 
ized and developed, to meet the various demands, which changing con- 
ditions have placed upon the carriers. 

1%e present tivaffic associations of the country, to meet these present 
conditions may be divided into four classes: 1. Those which give 
special attention to particular kinds of traffic. 2. Those which give 
their attention to the traffic of particular rate zones and cities. 3. 
Those having jurisdiction over the traffic of a certain state or section 
of the country. 4. The traffic associations having jurisdiction over 
large areas of the United States, to which practically lall of the various 
railroads appoint representatives to look after their various interests. 

TbB traffic associations, committees and bureaus, conforming to the 
above classification are as follows: — 

I. MAJOR TRAFFIC ASSOCIATIONS. 

1. The New England Freight Association. 

2. The Trunk Line Association. 

3. The Central Freight Association. 

4. Associated Railways of Virginia and the Carolinas. 

5. The Southeastern Freight Association. 

6. The Southeastern Mississippi Valley Association. 

7. The Western Trunk Line Committee. 

8. Trans-Missouri Freight Bureau. 

9. The Southwestern Tariff Committee. 

10. The Trans-Continental Freight Bureau. 

11. The Canadian Freight Association. 

n. MINOR TRAFFIC ASSOCIATIONS. 
1. Colorado Freight Bureau. 
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2. Oolorado-Utaih Freight Bureau. 

3. Local Utah Freight Bureau. 

4. niinois Freight Committee. 
6. Michigan Freight Committee. 

6. Northern Freight Committee. 

7. Virginia Freight TrafSc Association. 

8. Mississippi Valley Freight Association. 

9. Western Pennsylvania & Eastern Ohio Bailway Traffic As- 

sociation. 

m. LOCAL FKEIGHT TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION. 

1. Buffalo Freight Committee. 

2. Chicago Freight Committee. 

8. Cincinnati Freight Committee. 

4. Lorain Freight Committee. 

5. Dayton Freight Committee. 

6. Detroit Freight Committee. 

7. Indiamapolis Freight Committee. 

8. Louisville Freight Committee. 

9. Milwaukee Freight Committee. 

10. Minneapolis Freight Committee. 

11. New Orleans Freight Committee. 

12. Peoria Freight Committee. 

13. Pittsburgh Freight Committee. 

14. St. Louis Freight Committee. 

15. Sandusky Freight Committee. 

16. Springfield Freight Committee. 

17. Toledo Freight Committee. 

18. Wheeling Freight Committee. 

19. Danville Freight Committee. 

IV. SPECIFIC TRAFFIC COMMITTEES. 

1. Gulf Foreign Freight Committee. 

2. St. Louis Coal Traffic Bureau. 
3. « Ohio Coal Traffic Association^ 
4. Southern Iron Committee. 

The Supreme Court has declared thut any associated action by rail- 
way associations, for the purpose of maintaining and making rates is 
in violation of the Anti-Trust Act. TbiB decision was brought out in 
the Trans-Missouri Association and in the Joint Traffic Association 
caaes. It is generally believed, however, by Traffic Experts that the 
Interstate Commerce Law should be amended to permit the Traffic Aa- 
sociations to carry on their work under the supervision of the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission. The purpose of the more important 
Traffic Associations is outlined in the articles of organization of the 
Southwestern Tariff Committee as follows: — 

"Such Committee shall be conducted by a Chairman, who shall 
be subject to the direction of the Executive Committee. The 
Executive Committee may prescribe such rules as are necessary 
to the proper conduct of the Committee, and shall have super- 
vision of all expenditures. The work of the Committee shall be 
confined to the publication and the distribution of the Tariffs 
issued for the members, and the necessary details in connection 
therewith. 

"The Chairman shall be the Agent of each individual line, and 
the Tariffs issued by him as such Agent shall be upon the author- 
ity of Power of Attorney, given to him as required by the rules 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The lines, parties 
hereto, agree to pay their proportion of all expenses incurred by 
the Committee, during their membership on a basis to be fixed 
by the Executive Committee. 

"The traffic to which these Articles relate shall be (with desig- 
nated exceptions) all Interstate Freight Traffic and Freight Traf- 
fic with foreign countries, having origin or destination in the 
States of OKLAHOMA, TEXAS, including TEXARKANA and 
LOUISINA. These articles also include Freight Traffic from 
points in the United States, west of Seaboard Territory, and east 
of and including Utah common points, to Common Points in the 
Republic of Mexico, via all-rail and Gulf routes. It is the pur- 
pose of the lines, parties hereto, to extend the publication of joint 
or common tariffs to other territory, should it be found practica- 
ble.'" 

The Constitution and By-Laws of the various Traffic Associationa if 
the best source of information regarding their functions. It is not 
necessary to consider all of them in tbis work. The Official Quide pub- 
lished monthly in New York, furnishes a complete list of all the Traffic 
Associations, together with the names of the chairmen and the names 
of the railways which are members of the Associations. In writing to 
any of the Associations regarding traffic business you should ascertain 
the name of the chairman, who should be addressed personally. 

The Central Freight Association is probably the most highly organ- 
ized and the most efficiently operated Traffic Association in the coun- 
try. The purpose of this Association, as stated in the articles of or- 
ganization are : — 

"To enable the members to confer, advise, and co-operate with 
each other and with other roads on the subject of divisions of 
through rates, statistics, classifications, rules, regulations and in- 
spections, and to secure to the members the interchange and pro- 
mulgation of authentic information in regard to the Traffic and 
Tariffs and rates of the respective parties. 
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"The members of the Central Freight Associattcm in order to 
carry out the purposes for which it is organized agree to submit 
'All questions of common interest upon which action is desired; 
to arbitrate all differences upon the questions coming within the 
scope of the agreement, to send to the chairman two copies of alt 
local and Joint State and Interstate Tariffs and changes therein, 
also classifications, and rules at the time of making, issuing, or 
filing the same with the Interstate Commerce Commission; also 
copies of all agreements with other common carriers in relation 
to the rates and divisions of traffic coming in whole or in part 
under this agreement/ " 

The work of the Central Freight Association is carired on by the 
chairman and his assistant. The meetings of the Association are 
attended by representatives of the various lines which are members. 
There are regular meeting, and special meeting, which may be called 
by the chairman on five days notice or by request of five members. 

"When any of the members of the Association desire a change in a 
traffic agreement or rates, his wants are communicated to the chair- 
man, who informs all other members of the association by letter. The 
subject matter of the letter is finally taken up and disposed of to the 
entire satisfaction of all the members of the associ^ation. Most of the 
rate matters of the association are handled by two standard commit- 
tees known as the Chicago Ohio River Committee and the St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, LouisviUe Freight Committee. There is also a. Joint Raite 
Inspection Bureau, which is concurred in by the Western Trunk Line 
Committee. 

There is a Weighing and Inspection Bureau, whose ^'Officers and 
Inspectors shall, when necessary, examine and correct when and where 
found, all errors in rates, classifications and weights on all classes of 
through and local tonnage, which is carried over the railway compimies 
of the Association.'' This Bureau, therefore, acts as a protection to 
most shippers and carriers against fraudulent billing, weighing and 
classification. 

The various Freight Traffic Associations are rendering an important 
service in making and publishing rates, witti the least expense and in 
developing rate structures which are best adopted to the growth of 
our Commerce and the conditions and circumstances of our growing 
industries. The value of Traffic Associations in the computation of 
rates, which are concurred in by the various carriers, is brought out 
in one of the articles of the Southwestern Tariff Committee as fol- 
lows .• — 

"Believing that the publication of rates in joint or common tar- 
iffs is desirable for both the shipper and the carrier, that it ac- 
complishes uniformally and avoids the conflict and confusion of 
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indtridual issues; also that it will result in a more intelligent 
compliance •wtth the spirit of the Act to Regulate Commerce, and 
the orders and the rules of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
regarding the publication of tariffs, and also in economy in such 
publication; the lines, parties hereto, have formed an organiza- 
tion known as the Southwestern Tariff Committee.** 

The Southwestern Tariff Committee is accomplishing an im- 
portant work which is briefly outlined by its chairman, Mr. Le- 
land, as follows: "An organization of this nature, under different 
names, has been in existence among the Southwestern lines, deal- 
ing with rates horn the State of Texas, for about twenty years. 
Its principal function at the present time is to compile and print 
for its members and the other participating lines what are known 
as common tariffs, embodying rates for all such lines in the com- 
mon territory. This results in tariffs which are more uniform in 
application and more intelligently represent the views of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, as expressed in their Tariff 
Circulars, while reducing to a very great extent, the expense 
which caprriers would be put to were such rates published by each 
separately." 

Our tariffs contain from 20 to 500 pages each, and apply be- 
tween practically all of the territory in the United States and the 
States of Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and the Repub- 
lic of Mexico. This method of tariff publication has been greatly 
encouraged by the Interstate Commerce Commission for the pur- 
poses mentioned above, and it represents the gr>eatest development 
along these lines of any similar organization in the United States. 
In other words, while our membership and territory may not be 
as extensive, the number of publications issued by this office is 
far greater than by any other tariff agency. 

"The other important function of this commission is that of 
affording to the railroad companies facilities for the expeditious 
handling of the suggestions for rate changes, which are constantly 
being received by the carriers from the interested shipping public. 
The carriers believe that only by a free interchange of views 
among themselves and the interested shippers, can these sugges- 
tions as to rate changes be made in a manner, at all satisfactory 
to either the carriers or to the shipping communities. In other 
words the shipper applies to one or more railroad companies for 
a better adjustment of freight rates on his traffic, enabling him to 
increase his trade at certain markets, which he fears he will be 
deprived of, by some other shipper at some other shipping point 
which, in his opinion, has a better relative freight adjustment 
There are very few cases where the shipper contends that the 
rate per se, is unreasonable. 

Manifestly, requests of this kind could not be accepted by the 
interested carrier without some discussion with the other lines, 
serving the shippers, from the other points of origin and other 
shippers interested in the same commodities. This could be done 
by correspondence or by conference direct with such parties, but 
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the number of such requests is so great, that it is systematized bjr 
the use of this organization and the holding of meetings at stated 
periods, at which these subjects are discussed between the rail- 
way representatives, and at which the shippers are given an 
opportunity to be heard. (We then keep a record of conclusions* 
that were reached and proved, to a very large extent, with the 
publication of such changes, for account of all the lines, as may 
l&ave been decided upon as a result of the discussion. 

There is no attempt in this organization to restrict the freedom 
of the members in placing in effect from time to time any rates 
which they decide it is to their interst to make, and every carrier, 
member of the organization, has the undisputed right to instruct 
the chairman, as its agent, to publish any rates which it cares to 
adopt The members obligate themselves, however, before mak- 
ing such change to outline the reasons for the change desired and 
discuss its effect on other markets, other commodities, and ship- 
pers with the other lines that may be affected by such change. 
Another important function of the organization is the distribution 
from this central office to interested shippers, the tariffs issued 
by the committee. This is accomplished by members furnishing 
us the names of the shippers they desire us to supply with one or 
more issues. This eliminates the delay which would be incident 
to the furnishing of such tariffs by the interested carriers, and 
also avoids duplication, as we do not send tariffs, if the shipper 
is already on our mailing list. 

This brief discuasioii shoald give you a very fair idea of the daties 
of the various Bate Committees, Associations, and Bureaus ^wliich con- 
trol the rate structures of the United States. You will now give your 
attention to the various territories controlled by these different Asso- 
ciations, Bureaus and Committees. 

THE CANADIAN PBEIGHT ASSOCLATION TERBITOBY. 

You should refer to your map and fix firmly in your mind the terri- 
tory which is known as the Canadian Freight Association Territory. 
This territory includes points in Canada east of, but not including 
Port Arthur, Ontario, also east of and including Sault Ste. Marie, Sar- 
nia» and Windsor, Ontario. This territory is under the jurisdiction of 
the Canadian Freight Association with offices in Toronto, Canada. 

THE NEW ENGLAND FREIGHT ASSOCIATION TERBITOEY. 

You should now fix in your mind the boundaries of the New England 
Freight Association Territory by tracing the outline of this territory 
on the map. You wiU please note that there are six New England 
states in this territory, namely — ^Vermont, New Htunpshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and Maine. This territory also in- 
cludes stations on the Boston and Albany Railroad and the Boston and 
Maine Railroad in New York east of the Hudson River and points on 
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the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, east of tiie Hudson, 
exeept New Rochelle, New York, and points on the New York division 
west of the Hudson River. The New England Freight Association 
Territory is under the control of the New England Freight Association. 
Mr. George D. Davis, Boston, Massachusetts, is the agent. 

THE TRUNK LINE ASSOCflATION TERRITORY. 

Your attention is now directed to the Trunk Line Association Ter- 
ritory. By referring to the map you will note that this is the second 
or central division of Hie Official Classification Territory, and is bound- 
ed on the east by the New England Freight Association Territory and 
the Atlantic Ocean, and on the west by the Central Freight Association 
Territory. The boundary line of the Trunk Line Association Territory 
18 not absolute, but the boundary given on the map will give you a 
general idea of that part of the United States which it covers. It 
should be remembered that this territory includes Virginia Common 
Point Territory, which comprises points in Virginia, governed by the 
Official Classification. A more definite conception of the boundary of 
the Trunk Line Association Territory will be attained if you wiU trace 
this territory on the map. 

Trunk Line Atsasociation Territory includes that section of the United 
States bounded by a line running along the eastern boundary line of 
th<e state of New York, with exception of stations on the Boston and 
Albany Railroad and the Boston and Maine Railroad east of the Hud- 
son River, also those stations on the New York and New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad, which are east of New Rochelle, New York. The 
line then continue south of the northern boundary of the state of New 
York, along the western boundary of New York, continuing east and 
south of a line drawn east of Lewistown, Lockport, North Tonawanda, 
Depew, Lancaster, Kellogg and Hamburg, New York. The line then 
continues east of the Erie Railroad and Dayton, New York, to Sala- 
manca, New York, and then ea^ of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
Allegheny division, to Eskiminetas Junction, Pennsylvania, continuing 
on east of the Pennsylvania Railroad to Blairsville Intersection, Penn- 
sylvania, on north aaid east of the Pennsylvania Railroad to Cone- 
maugh, Pennsylvania, with the exception of those stations on the In- 
diana branch. The boundary line then continues east of a line from 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, along the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to 
Watson, Pennsylvania, with the exception of the stations on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, known as Confluence to Unamis, Pennsyl- 
vania. The boundiary then follows along south of the southern bound- 
ary line of Pennsylvania to Point Marion, Pennsylvania, except tiiose 
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stations from Watson, Pennsylvania, to Eendal, Maryland. From this 
point the boundary continues south, and east of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Bailroad to Point Marion, Pennsylvania, to Fremont, West Virginia, 
Orafton, Clarfcsburg, Point Pleasant, Kenova, West Virginia, with 
the exception of the stations on the Eanawba and Miehigan Railway, 
stations and Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, stations on the main line 
and lateral biianches west of and including KanawihA City, West 
Virginia. 

The TrunK Line Association Territory includes stations on and north 
of the Norfolk and Western Riailway from Kenova, including 
Norfolk, Virginia. It also includes stations on the branches of the 
Norfolk and Western Railway, which are west of Roanoke, Virginia. 
Stations in Pennsylvania on the Ligonier Valley Railroad and Pitts- 
burgh, Westmoreland and Somerset Railroad are also in the Trunk 
Line Association Territory. This territory is under the jurisdiction of 
Khe Trunk Line Association, Mr. C. C. McCain, agent, New York City. 

CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION TERRITORY. 

You should now fix in your mind the territory of the Central Freight 
Association. This territory is divided into rate groups all of the 
towns in each of the groups, taking a certain percentage rate of the 
through rates from New York City to Chicago. The numbers in the 
groups represent the percentage of the through rate which applies to 
each town. These groups represent only the rates which apply on east 
bound £diipments. The rates on west bound shipments, in some cases, 
aire slightly different. You should note that the western part of the 
Central Freight Association Territory extends out of the Official Classi- 
fication proper, covering practically all of the state of Illinois and a 
part of the eastern boundary of the state of Wisconsin. The Central 
Freight Association Territory extends also to many towns on the west- 
em bank of the Mississippi River, also to towns south of the Ohio River. 
It runs down iufto the Southern Classification Territory, including Lex- 
ington, Charleston, and several towns south of the Ohio. The Central 
Association Territory is under the jurisdiction of the Central Freight 
Association, Mr. Eugene Morris, Agent, Chicago, Illinois. 

THE WESTERN TERMINI OF TRUNK LINES 

You will find by studying your map that there is a little territory or 
series of towns between the Central Freight Association Territory and 
the Trunk Line Territory. This is known as the Western Termini of 
Trunk Lines. This territory is more fully described as being that 
section of the country defined by a line drawn from Toronto, Ontario, 
along the shore of Lake Ontario through Hamilton to the Niagara 
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River, along the counse of the Niagara Biver and ineluding both banks 
to Niagara Fidls, New York, including the stations on the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad to Lockport, New York, inclusive, 
continuing from Ningam Falls, N. Y., along the right of way of the 
New York Central and Hudson River through North Tonawanda to 
Buffalo, New York, and then on along the line of the Buffalo and Roch- 
ester and Pittsburgh Railroad to Salamanca, New York, continuing 
along the Erie Railroad to Falconer Junction, New York, continuing 
along the fine of the Dunkirk and Allegheny Valley and Pittsburgh 
Railroad to Warren, *Pa., following then the line of the W. N. Y. & P. 
Railroad, Oil City, Pa., continuing on along the Allegheny River to 
Franklin, Pa., continuing along an imaginary line directly east of the 
Allegheny RiVer to Butler, Pa., then along a line of the Pittsburgh and 
Western Railrbad to Allegheny, Pa., then across the Allegheny River 
to Pittsburgh, then along an imaginary line to Belare, Ohio, to Mound- 
ville, W. Va., then along a line on the south bank of Ijie Ohio River to 
Parkersburg, W. Va.-, including Charleston, W. Va. 

The Western Termini of Trunk lines represent n line of points which 
from the western* boundary of the Trunk Line Territory and the eastern 
boundary of the Central Freight Association territory. These points 
are : Allegheny, Pa. j Ashland, Ky. ; Bellaire, Ohio ; Black Rock, N. Y. ; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Buffalo Junction, N. Y.; Charleston, W. Va.; Corry, 
Pa. ; Dunkirk, N.Y. ; East Buffalo, N.Y. ; Erie, Pa. ; Huntington, W.Va. ; 
Irvinton, Pa.; Eenova, W. Va.; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.; Oil City, Pa.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Salamanca, N. Y. ; Suspension Bridge, N. Y. ; Titusville, Pa. ; Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

OHIO RIVER CROSSINQS. 

You will find on the map several red dots from Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
Cairo, Illinois. These dots indicate the location of the Ohio Riv^ 
Crossings. They are special points on which rates are made, and are 
given in the tariffs. The Ohio River crossings are as follows : Brook- 
port, 111. ; Cairo, lU ; Cincinnati, Ohio ; East Cape Girardeau, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Jeffersonville, Ind.; Louisville, Ky.; New Albany, Ind.; 
Paducah, Ky. ; Thebes^ 111. ; Thebes Transfer, 111. 

VIRGINIA GATEWAYS. 

The Virginia gateways are indicated on the miap by red dots and 
include such towns as Portsmouth, Petersburg, Orange, Lytchburg, 
Riehmottdj Norfolk, Newport News, Virginia. The following are 
common points to Vke Virginia (Gateways and take the same rate basis : 
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Bristol, Va. ; Dublin, Eggleston, Elliston, Hagerstown, JU^yland ; Lex- 
ington, Va. ; New River, Pembroke, Pulaski, Boderfield, W. Va. ; Salem, 
Cihristiansbnrg and Viekers. Also Alexandria, Basie, Berkley, Bu- 
cbann, Buema Vista, Burkville, Charlottsville, Clifton Forge, Dosweli, 
Virginia, etc. 
RATE TERRITORIES IN SOUTHERN C5LASSIFICATI0N. 

Yon are now to consider the Bub-divisions of the Southern Classifica- 
tion Territory. In this section of the country there are two classes of 
territories. First, the Association Territories which include, 1. The 
Southeastern, Mississippi Valley Association Territory ; 2. The South- 
eastern Freight Association Territory, and 3. The Associated Railroads 
of Virginia and the Carolinas. The second, the Rate Adjustment Ter- 
ritories including : — 1. The Mssissippi Valley Territory; 2. The South- 
eastern Territory ; 3. The Carolina Territory. 

SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI TERRITORY. 

This territory includes the state of Mississippi and a part of Ala- 
bama^ Tennessee and Kentucky. It is known as one of the Association 
Territories. You should trace this territory on the map. ] It is bound- 
ed on the north by a line, which separates the southern from the Offi- 
cial dassification Territory, beginning at Cincinnati and extending to 
Cairo. The boundary line then continues south along the east bank 
of the Mississippi River to the Gulf, but iacludes Heletta, Arkansas, 
and Vidalia on the western bank of the Mississippi 4Uver. Hie eastern 
boundary begins at Covington, Kentucky, and continues south along 
the line of the L. & N. to Winchester, Kentucky, bn i^uth to Middles- 
boro, Kentucky, continuing along an imaginary line through Jellico 
and Harriman to Harriman Junction, Tenn., then continuing along 
the C, N. 0. & T. P. Railway to Chattanooga, on along the A. G. S. 
Railway to Attalla, then on aHong the Alabama Mineral divison of the 
L. & N. Railroad to Caleara, continuing along the h, & N. to Mont- 
gomery, on to Pensacola, and on to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The towns on the boundary Line from MiddlesborOj Kentucky, to the 
Gulf, separating the Southeastern Mississippi Valley Association from 
the Southeastern Freight Association* are considered as neutral towns 
or territory. Points within the Southeastern Mississippi Valley Asso- 
eiation and the point between the boundary line separating the two 
Associations are considered as local to the Southeastern Mississippi 
Valley Association. Points within the boundaries of the Southeastern 
Freight Association, and points on the boundary between the Associa- 
tion Territories, are considered as being local to the Southeastern 
Freight Associaition. The rates between points within either of the 
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Association Territory are considered as being under the jurisdiction 
of the respective Associations. 

You should not overlook the fact that there is neutral territory or a 
number of towns between the two Association Territories which prac- 
tically belong to both Associations. This is because the boundary 
lines of the Southeastern Mississippi Yalley Association, between At- 
talla and Oalera continues along a line of the Alabama Mineral divi- 
sion of the L. & N. Railroad and that the line of the Southeastern 
Freight Association between Oalera and Attalla, continues along tiie 
A. G. S. Railroad to Birmingham and the L. & N. Railroad south of 
Birmingham. 

SOUTHEASTERN FREIGHT ASSOOIATION TERRITORY. 

You should now refer to your map and get a distinct understanding 
of the territory covered by the Southeastern IVeight Association. This' 
Territory covers a part of Virginia, the extreme eastern part of Ten- 
nessee, a part of Alabama, Georgia and Florida. The Territory cov- 
ered more partieulaiiy by the Southeastern Freight Association is 
bounded by a line beginning at the mouth of the Potomac River and 
extending northwest to the Virginia and West Virginia state line, then 
south and east of the Virginia and West Virginia state line, from a 
point where it crosses the Potomac River to Bristol, Tennessee, to 
Middlesboro, Kentucky, Jellico, Tennessee ; Harriman, Tennessee ; Har- 
riman Junction, Tennessee; then continuing south from Harriman 
Junction, Tennessee, along the line C, N. 0. & T. P. Railway, to Qiat- 
tanooga, continuing on along the A. G. & S. Railway through Attalla 
to Birmingham, then on along the L. & N. Railway through Oalera, 
Montgomery, on to Pensacola, and on to the Gulf of Mexico. 

ASSOCIATED RAILWAYS OF VIRGINIA AND CAROLINAS. 

This territory covers a part of Virginia and a part of North and 
South Carolina. It includes all of that territory included within a 
boundary line passing throu^ Portsmouth, Va., continuing on through 
Pinners Points to Richmond, Va., then on along the line of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway to Lynchburg, Va., continuing on along a line 
with tiie Norfolk & Western Railway to Roanoke, Va., then« on along 
an imaginary line to Point Rock and Murphy, N. C, to Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, continuing on along the Georgia Railroad to Augusta, then on 
along Charleston division of the Southern Railway, to Charleston and 
on to the Atlantic Ocean. 

CAROLINA TERRITORY SOUTH OF WALHALLA. 

By referring to your map you should also fix in your mind the sec- 
tion of the country which is known as the territory south of Walhalla. 
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lihis contains that part of the country lying between the southern 
boundary of the Associated Railways of Virginia^ and Carolina terri- 
tory, and south of a line drawn through Wilmington, North Carolina, 
along the line of the Southern Railroad to Columbia, Greenwood, and 
Walhalla, and then along an imaginary line to the western boundary of 
the ABSociated Railways of the Virginia and Carolina Territories. 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TERRITORY. 

The Mississippi Valley Territory is included in the territory covered 
by the Southeastern Mississippi Valley Association. It is that section 
which is bounded by an imaginary line beginning at Cairo, extending 
south along the Mississippi River, Helena, Arkansas, and Vadilla^ La. 
The northern boundary extends from Cairo, along the Ohio River to 
Paducah, Kentucky, not including any points on the Ohio River. The 
eastern boundaary begins at Paducah, not including Paducah, contin- 
uing along on the Memphis-Paducah division of the N. C. & St. L. Rail- 
road to Paris, Tennessee, then continuing along the line of the L. & N. 
Railway, through Makenzie to Milan along the line of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad to Jackson, Tennessee, continuing along the Mobile ft 
Ohio Railroad to Meridian, Mississippi, to Mobile, Alabama, and the 
Gulf of Mexico. This territory also includes Aberdeen and Columbus. 

THE SOUTHEASTERN TERRITORY. 

The Southeastern Territory includes most of the Montgomery Sab« 
territory and the Atlanta Sub-territory. It is that section within a 
boundary line beginning at Mobile and extending north along the line 
of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, then on aHong the line of the 
the Mobile & Ohio Railroad to Corinth, then on along the line of the 
Memphis division of the Southern Railway to Chattanooga, then on 
along the Walhalla Litfe. 

THE MONTGOMERY SUB-TERRITORY. 

This territory is one of the divisions of the Southeastern Territory, 
included in the boundary line running from Decatur, Alabama, along 
the L. & N. Railroad to Birmingham, Alabama, then continuing^along 
the Central Railroad of Georgia, to Columbus, Georgia, then along the 
east hank of the Chattahoochee and the Apalachicola Rivers to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

THE ATLANTA SUB-TERRITORY. 

The Atlanta Sub-territory is one of the parts of the Southeastern 
Territory, lying east of the Montgomery Territory. There is an import- 
ant exception noted in the information circulars as follows: 

''ThM portion of Atlanta Sub-Territory lying east of Atlanta and 
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Augosta and north of tiie line of the Georgia Bailroad and Charleston 
DiTidon of the Southern Railway, Augusta to Charleston (not includ- 
ii^ Augusta or Charleston, but including that portion of Atlanta 
Ooast line, Denmark to and including Bobbins) is sometimes for con- 
Tenience in rate adjustment, desigxMuted as Carolina Territory cfouth 
of the Walhalla Line. This is done not because the Carolina differen- 
tial adjustment exists from the Ohio River as it does to points in Caro- 
lina Territory proper, but because proportional rates to Virginia Cities 
and Paint Rock are used in constructing rates to locate paints within 
this boundary/' 

THE CAROLINA TERRITORY. 

This section is included within a line beginning at Wilmington, N. 
C, continuing along the W. O. & R. division of the Atlantic Coast 
Line to Columbia, S. C, then along the Southern Railway and Blue 
Badge Railway to Alaaton, Newberry, Greenwood, Abbeville, Belton 
and Seneca to Walhalla, South Carolina, then confdnuing along an 
imaginary line from Walhalla to Murphy, to Cleveland, Tennessee, in- 
cluding Cleveland, then continuing on along the Southern Bailway 
to Chattanooga, then on an imaginary line along the Southern Railway, 
through Athens and Emoxville to Bristol, and including Bristol, and 
all points on the K. & O. division of the Southern Railway, between 
Knoxville and Jellico, but not including Jellico, then on along a line 
drawn south of the m!ain line of the Norfolk and Western Railroads 
from Bristol, Tennessee, to point south of Norfolk, Virginia, to the 
Atlantic Ocean. 
THE GREEN LINE TERRITORY. 

You will note by referring to your map that a large section of the 
Southern Classification Territory is included in Green Line Territory. 
This is more particularly defined as that section of the United States 
within a line drawn along the maiu line of the Norfolk and Western 
Railway from Portsmouth, Virginia, to Bristol, Tennessee, then on 
along the boundary of the state of Tennessee, to the intersection of 
the state boundary of the Kentucky-Tennessee State Line by the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad, then on along the Illiaois Central Railroad to 
Jackson, Tennessee, continuing on along the line of the Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad to Mobile, Alabama, but not including Columbus, Miss- 
issippi, or Aberdeen, Jackson, Tennessee, or Pensacola, Florida. 

JOINT TERRITORY, 

By referring to your map you will find that section of the country, 
lying between the Montgomery Sub-Territory and the Atlantic Sub- 
Territory, is common territory to both the Southeastern Mississippi 
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Valley Association, and the Southeastern Freight Association. This is 
known as Joint Territory. 

SOUTHWESTERN TARIPP COMMITTEE TERRITORY. 

Ton will be able to generally fix in your mind this Territory by 
referring to your map. It covers the states of Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Louisiana and the Republic of Mexico. It is governed by tiie 
Southwestern Tariff Committee, which has its ofSces in St. Louis. 

THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI TERRITORY. 

This territory is not absolute and it includes more particularly those 
points specified in the tariffs, which name proportional nates from Cen- 
tral Preight Association, Trunk Line Territory and New England Ter- 
ritory, which are based on 117% of the New York-Chicago Rate and 
apply as prox>ortional rates to points designated in the tariffs to whiek 
rates are made on a proportional bases to and from the Mississippi 
River. The committee controlling the Trans-Missouri Territory pub- 
lishes rates to and from the Colorado and Utali Common Points. 

WESTERN TRUNK LINE TERRITORY. 

This territory embraces points in Colorado east of the common 
points, Nebraska, Kansas, Southwestern Missouri, Missouri River 
Crossings, St. Paul, Duluth, Winona, Superior, Sioux City and common 
points. The Trunk Line Committee publishes tariffs naming rates on 
commodities between Illinois and Missouri points and points in Iowa, 
Mbsouri, Minnesota, also class and commodity rates from St. Paul, 
Dulutii, Winona and common points to Central Freight Association 
Territory; commodity rates from same x>oints to Seaboard Territory, 
also rates from points on the west bank of the Mississippi River and 
Illinois to Central Freight Association Territory, both class and com- 
modities; it also publishes rates from points in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin to the Ohio River as prooprtional rates on shipments destined 
to the southeast and also rates from the same territory to Missisippi 
VaUey. 

THE PACIFIC COAST TERRITORY. 

This territory covers the states of California, Nevada, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Utah, Idaho, the state of Oregon and most of the state of 
Washington. You can get a more definite conception of the boundar- 
ies of this territory by following the eastern boundary on the map. 

SPECIAL RATE ZONES. 

The red dots on the map indicate the positions of Virginia Oatewayi, 
the Ohio River Crossings, the Rio Grande Crossings, ihe Mexicao 
Common Points, Colorado Common Poinits, Utah Common Poioto, 
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Northern Paeifie Coast Terminaby the California Terminals, Ohio Biver 
CrossingB, and the Mississippi Biver Crossings. 

Yon should definitely fix in yonr mind the boundaries of every one 
of the territories and the position of all the differentt rate zones. Con- 
stant reference will be made to these territories and rate zones in the 
tariflEs when yon are eomputing rates. 
IMPOETANT RAILEOADS OP THE UNITED STATES. 

Yon shonld also know the termini of the most important railroads 
of the United States and lall the imx>ortant trade centers. A list of tiie 
railroads in the United States with the greatest mileage and tonnage 
will be fonnd in the back of this monograph. 

Yon can increase your knowledge of the territory covered by these 
lines by m<aking a collection of the time tables issued by these Bail- 
roads. They will usaally contain a map describing the section of the 
country which tiiey serve. There are a series of detailed maps in the 
Official Guide, covering every section of the country and giving the 
termini of all the important railroads. Beference to this guide will 
always furnish you with practically all the information desired. 

THE BEADING OP TABIPPS. 

The number of tariffs in effect today among the various railroads 
run into hundreds of thousands. It has been esrtimated that they con- 
tain 86,000 million rates. It would take two hundred years to read 
them over once. The major freight classifications embrace about 35,- 
000 sepaitate and distinct items, a large part of whieh acquire different 
classifications when the articles are differently packed and described. 

The larger part of the tariffs issued are called commodity tariffs, 
being in effect special rates applied to special classes of freight. These 
are issued by the various railroads to meet peculiar conditions whieh 
demand lower rates for certain industries and individuals producing 
large tonnage, but apply to shipments of all shippers whose freigiht so 
travels as to take advantage of them. 

It is a human impossibility for railroad rate clerks to correctly 
quote rates on all the various articles shipped every day from amy of 
the large centers to widely distributed territory. They merely bill 
charges against freight according to the description given by ike 
shipper, which often is wrong and does not enable the bill clerk to 
properly classify the shipment. The bill clerks do not bave time to com- 
pute the lowest rate that may be applied. Bailroads cannot be de- 
pended upon therefore to quote the lowest legal rates. 

HOW TO FIND THE TAEIPFS. 
The tariffs are divided into five different classes dependent upon the 
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kinds of goods and the roate over which they are billed. TTiere are 
cls88 tariffs, class- comodity tariffs, special commodity tariffs, TArioiu- 
conunodity tariffs, miscellBneous tariffs, and inland-oeean-eaoal tariffs. 
These Tarious kinds of tariffs are published by individual lines, by rail- 
roads in connection with other lines when they ore known as joint- 
tariffs, and by various associations and freight trafBo bureaus, whan 
they are known as agency tariffs. 

In order to determine the lowest leg&l rate on a given shipment it ii 
necessaT? to know: (1) The actual point of origin and the destination 
of Ihe shipment ; (2) Actual date on which the shipment originated and 
was delivered in order to determine what tariff is legally in effect ; (3) 
The common carriers ovot wlhicb the shipment moves ; (4) The correct 
classifieatiou to which the article belongs; (5) The traffic territories 
through whidi the ahipment passes; (6) The best routing of the 8hii>- 
ment to insure the lowest Tate; (7) If any charges are necessary for 
special services rendered; and (8) The freight charges for all items 
included. 

If you will refer to your map and keep in mind the various traffic 
territories of the United States, you can dtisily understand the infor- 
mation which will isow follow relative to the use of various, special 
tariffs. 

THE JURISDICTION OF TARIFFS. 

In making shipments from Trunk Line and the New England Freight 
Association territories to points in the Southeastern Mississippi Valley 
Association you should use the tariff published by the New England 
Freight Association and individual lines. Also tariffs published hy 
Agent Ryan. 

From Trunk Line to Central Freight Association Territory and pro- 
rating points, in Missouri and Iowa, the individuid issues of the 
originating lines, or their connections should be used. To St. Paul, 
Duluth, Winona, and Oommon Points, the individual lines publiahl 
through rates. These tariffs also name proportional rates to the Mis- 
souri River and they apply, on shipments to points in Montana and 
Idaho and other Northwestern points, not subject to the Trans-Missis- 
sippi River or Trans-Continental basis. They also apply as propor- 
tinal rates to Duluth, on shipments to points located on the Canadian 
PaciSc, Canadian Northern and Orand Trunk Pacific, except points on 
the North Coast, which are subject to the Trans-Continental basis. 

The Individual lines also publish rates to the crossings on the east- 
em bank of the Mississippi River, which apply as pro-rates on ship- 
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Ments, destiiied to Trana-Mississippi River Terminals, not covered by 
through rates. 

Ih making erhipments from Sea Board to Missouri River, rates can be 
made, using combinations on Chicago or Chicago Junctions, Peoria, or 
Mississippi River Crossings, issues of the Western Trunk Line, apply- 
ing beyond. This includes all crossings from Sioux City to Kansas 
City. 

This basis also applies on shipments destined to Southwestern Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, tand points in Colorado, east of the Colorado 
Common Points. 

In making rates to the Colorado Common Points and Utah Common 
points, the same proportional basis applies to the river crossings, Cbi- 
eago, etc., tariffs as published by the Trans-Missouri Freight Bureau 
applying beyond. 

Through rates «re also published to Missouri River, Colorado, and 
Utidi Common Points, by the way of the Atlantic Ports, Norfolk, New- 
I>OTt News, etc. These rates are published by agent Sedgman. 

In making shipments from Central Freight Association Territory to 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Republic of Mexico and Oklahoma, through 
rates are published by the Southwestern Committee. Through rates 
are also published from Central Freight Association to points in New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, California, including Southern Pacific Coast 
Terminals, by agent Countess of the Trans-Continental Freight Bureau. 

Through rates are published from Central Freight Association, both 
dass and commodity, to St. Paul, Duluth, Winona, and Common Points. 
These rates also apply proportionally to Missouri River, on shipments 
destined to points in Idaho and Montana, not subject to Trans- 
Mississippi River oh Trans-Continental basis. The Individual 
Lines publish rates to Mississippi River, Chicago and Peoria, on ship- 
ments destined to Trans-Mississippi River Territory, and the lowest 
combination should be used. This also applies to shipments destined 
to points in Iowa and Missouri, other than pro-mting points to which 
three rates are published. The rates to Salt Lake City are made in 
the same manner, usiag rate to Chicago, Peoria or river as published 
by the individual oarriers and the ^rans-Missouri Freight Bureau 
tariffs beyond. 

On shipments from Central Freight Association to Trunk lane Ter- 
ritory tariffs are published by the individual lines to eastern basing 
points, rates being made on a percentage of the Chicago-New York 
itttte. This also applies to Virginia Gateways. 

On shipments originating at pro-rating points in Iowa and Mis- 
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fiouri, also points in Illnois, destined to Central Freight Territerj, 
through rates are published by Western Trunk Line Committee, claoi 
rates being carried in Western Trunk Line tariflE No. 56. 

On fiEhipments destined to Mississippi Valley, through rates are pufo- 
Ished by (agent Fulton, who also publishes proportional rates from 
Ohio BiYer Crossings, to St. Paul and Common Points on shipments 
originating in the Southeast and Carolina Territory. 
. To the Southeast and Carolinas no through rates are in effect, ratet 
being made on lAie Ohio Biver or Virginia Cities whichever nvakes the 
lower charge. 

If it is desired to make a shipment from the principal common 
points in the Southeastern Freight Association Territory to Southeast- 
em Mississippi Valley Association Territory the tariffs published by 
Agent Hinton of the Southeastern Freight Association Territory should 
be used. He also publishes tariffs applying to New England Freight 
Association Territory and Virginia Points, Carolina Territory, points 
to Ohio and Mississippi Biver Crossings. Agent Hinton also publishes 
many commodity tariffs on shipments moving from Southern Freight 
and Southeastern Freight Association Territory and the Southeastern 
Mississippi Valley Association Territory to the Carolina Territory, to 
points in the Central Freight Association in the Trunk Line and West- 
em Trunk Line Territory. 

If shipments are to be made from the Mississippi Biver Crossings or 
Ohio Biver Crossings to Gulf Ports or interior points in Southeastern 
MiHBJfiftippi Valley Association Territories to points in the Southeiast- 
em Freight Association and the Carolina Territory the publications by 
M. P. WashbuTn of the Southeastern Mississippi Valley Association 
Territory are to be consulted. Agent Washburn also publishes a num- 
ber of commodity tariffs applied to points of the Southieia&tem Freight 
Association Territory and Southeastern Mississippi Valley Association 
Territory, also from some points in Carolina Territory to points in the 
Western Trunk Line, Central Freight Association, the Trunk Line and 
Southeastern Territory. 

If you desire to make shipments from the Southwestern Comr 
mittee Territory to various points in the United States the taarifEs 
of Agent Leland of the Southwestern Tariff Committee should be con- 
sulted. Agent Leland publishes tarifib applying on shipments between 
points in the states of Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, and 
points in Oklahoma and Texas. He also publishes tiariffs applying on 
shipments from Texas points to Sea Board Territory. 

On shipments moviog from Mobile, New Orleans, Memphis, Chicago, 
Missouri Biver, Mississippi Biver to Colorado and Utah Common 
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Points the tanffs of Agent W. A. Powett of the Tranfi-Missonri Freight 
Bureau should be consulted. Agent Gomph of the Pacific Freight 
Tariff Bureau publisheB tariffs applying between points in the Pacific 
Coast Territory to Northwestern Canada, parts in Mexico, Arizona, 
Eastern defined Territories, also points in North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Wyoming. 

It is not possible in a work of this kind to give more than a few 
suggestions as to the numerous tariffs published by the vmous Freight 
Tarifib Committees and Bureaus, which apply between points in the 
various tra£Sc territories of the United States. The Agents of the 
various Associations and Bureaus publish an index of their tariffs 
showing the points to which they apply. 

EXCEPTIONS TO THE APPLICATION OF CLASSIFICATION. 

There are exceptions to the application of the three general classifi- 
cations. These will be found in the various railroad tariffs. It is 
essential that these exceptions be studied and mastered so far as they 
affect a particular shipment in which you are interested. Whenever 
exceptions exist they take precedence over the application of the gen- 
eral classification and generally benefit the shipper. An illustration 
will suffice to show how the exceptions affect the computation of rates. 
On traffic originating in the Central Freight Association Territory, des- 
tined to the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, Duluth, St. Paul, Winona, 
and Common Points, the Official Classification would apply, although 
this territory on the map is considered to be in Western Classificiation 
Territory. The Official Classification applies also on traffic moving in 
the opposite direction. 

On shipments originating in the Trunk Line Territory and the New 
England Territory destined to St. Paul, Duluth, Winona, and Common 
Points, the Official Classification governs. The rates are published by 
the eastern lines, originating l^e business and they apply to the Mis- 
souri Biver, as proportional rates, on shipments destined to the Mon- 
tana Common Points, when routed via the Missifi»ippi Biver. Excep- 
tions to the classifications »are also published in Morris, Tariff 130 F. 

Bates are named in Morris' Tariff 12 B from the central Freight As- 
sociation Territory to St. Paul, Duluth, Winona, and Common Points, 
and applies proportional rates to the Missouri Biver on traffic moving 
as described. 

There ure numerous other instances of exceptions to the application 
of classifications. One of the most important is that Western Trunk 
Line tariff No. 768 names rates from St. Paul, and Common Points to 
Mississippi Valley, governed by the Southern Classification. Also West- 
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ern Trunk Line tariff I. C. C. 451 names rates from St. Paul Common 
Points to the Ohio River, governed by the Western Qassifioation. In 
Halls' tariff No. 1 rates will be found from Missouri River Crossings 
and Common Points, including Sioux City and points taking the same 
rates as Wichita, Kan., to th« Mississippi Valley, governed by the 
Southern Classification. 

Hundreds of exceptions to the applications of the various classifica- 
tion, apply between different traffic centers, and the only way by which 
they can be determined is by reference to the tariffs, having jurisdic- 
tion over the shipment. A kAnowledge of the construction of tariffs as 
required by the Interstate Commerce Commission will enable any one 
to find all exceptions to the applications of classifications. 

The rates between the Central Freight Association Territory and the 
Trunk Line and New England Territories are based upon the class and 
commodity rates between Chicago and New York City, the unit being 
one hundred per cent. A line guide book will show that the nates to 
Waukesha, Wis., from New York City are the same as to Chicago, it 
being a 100% point. In computing the mileage from Wiaukesha to 
Madison you will find that the rates from that territory east of West- 
em Termini c^n be cut from two to mx cents per hundred pounds. 

On business destined to points in Iowa, originating east of the Indi- 
anarlllinois state line, a proportional rate should be used to the river, 
except to pro-rating points to which through rates are published. In 
shipping to points in the Southeastern and Carolina Territories, the 
rates should be based on the Ohio River Crossings, and the Virginia 
Cities. 

Frequently it will be found that while the rates on Ohio River Cross- 
ings will be lower on one class, on another the Virginia City combina- 
tions will be found lower in other classes, so that it is necessary in 
every case to consider the rates which will make the lowest chiarge on 
each class of goods forwarded via these v^arious gateways. Business 
destined to Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas can frequently be handled 
at lower than through published rates by making combinations at the 
various common points — Shreveport, La.; Little Rock, Ark.; Texar- 
kana, etc. Adjustment of rates can be secured by formal complaint 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

THROUGH PUBLISHED RATES AS MAXIMUM RATES. 

In handling business to and from extreme western points, published 
rates are the maximum rates to be applied. IVequentty a rate pub- 
lished to a common point, plus the rate beyond^ based upon actual mile- 
age, will be found less than the published rate. 
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Bates from Northern} to Southern territory should always be figured 
via all of the Ohio River Crossings, for the reason tiiat on account of 
competition; land the disadvantages some lines labor under, of being 
compelled to hatil a longer distence, the rates from the Ohio River to 
a great many points vary widely. The conditions here are very simi- 
lar to those in the Official Classification Territory, where the ro<ads 
which are u!nder disadvantage by reason of longer routes are allowed 
to quote differential rates. 
DIFFERENTIAL AND ** STANDARD" LINES. 

While the ra,te from' New York to Chicago via the ''standard" lines, 
or those whi^ carry the freight all rail from New York west, is the 
common basis, yet there are what are known as differential lines, 
whidi are allowed to charge less, because of the fact that their facili- 
ties will not allow them to compete with standard lines upon the same 
basis. These are largely lines which operate in connection with wiater 
transportation, or cannot make the time on laccount of mileage. 

As an illustration of how special rates are applied on various ship- 
ments, resulting in a saving of freight charges, your attention is called 
to a few of the estimated millions of rate combinations in the United 
States, within and between the various traffic territories. 

RATE COMBINATIONS. 

On business originating in the Central Freight Association Territory^ 
especially the Southern Peninsula of Michigan, and at points in Indi- 
ana an Ohio, destined to points in North Dakota, Western Minnesota, 
and South Dakota, in some cases there are through rates from Chicago, 
which should be applied. Whenever possible you should take advan- 
tage of the 'through rates from all points in the Central Freight Asso- 
ciation Territory to Minnesota Transfer, Minneapolis and Duluth, gov- 
erned by the Official Classification. Such rates, used in connection 
with the locals beyond, in most cases, make a lower rate than the 
Ohioago combination. 

On business originating in the Northwestern section of the United 
States, wher^ there are no through rates, destined to Trunk Line Ter- 
ritory, in iniaiiy instances, the Buffalo Combination will make lower 
than Chica^go. In cases where there are no through rates, as for ex- 
ample in North Dakota^ certain combinations can be made on Minne- 
sota Transfer and Buffalo, which will make lower rates. 

On a shipment moving from Winnipeg, Manitoba, to Tampa, Flor- 
ida, it would be necessary to use four tariffs and four classifications 
to compute' the legal rate. You would use the individual line tariff 
from Winnipeg to Minnesota Transfer, Western Trunk Line tariff, 
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I. C. C. 451 to Ohio Eiver, Washbum's Southeastern Tariflf No. 8 to 
Jacksonville, and Washburn's Arbitrary Tiariff No. 4 beyond. This 
shipment would also require the use of the Oanadian-dassificatiou 
schedule to Minnesota Transfer, the Western Classification to the Ohio 
Xiver, the Southern Classification to Jacksonville, and the Southern 
Classification in connection with the Florida exceptions to destination. 

On businiess originating in Illinois destined to OfficisQ. Classfication 
Territory, there are through nates provided from all points. However, 
in a great many oases the locals to and from Chicago Junction points 
are used, making a greater charge than the through i^tes. 

On business originating at points in Wisconsin, north of Milwaukee, 
destined to points in Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois^ also points in> South- 
eastern Territory ,and the Official Classification Territory, you will be 
charged the local rate from point of origin to Chicago luid the con- 
necting lines will charge the local rate from Chicago to destination. 
Ton should use the Milwaukee combination, which will make a much 
lower charge, whenever the tariffs permit it. 

On business moving from points in Southwestern Territory, destined 
to points in Mississippi and to points in the Southeastern Territory 
where no through rates are in effect, a lower combination of rates can 
be made on New Orleans, than via either Cairo or Memphis. Much of 
the business now moves via Memphis, causing numerous overcharges. 

These few illustrations will serve to demonstrate the importance of 
a thorough study of the rate structures, the traffic territories, and the 
Conmiittees and Associations whicih control them, the jtirisdiction of 
the tariffs which they publish, the basic forms and types of those tar- 
iffs, and the accurate application of the rates in those tariffs, in order 
to insure lowest freight charges. This cannot be accomplished by 
experience alone, but must be acquired by a systematic and scientific 
study of the subject under the direction of practical experts. 

THE COMMON POINT SYSTEM. 

< 

The country, for the purpose of rate making, is divided into various 
territories, and then again sub-divided many times. Within these ter- 
ritories are what are known as ''Basing Points, '* wMcli serve as a 
basis from which rates are figured to towns, within a certain radius^ 
known as common points. The Committees and Assooiations com- 
posed of representatives of the railroads operating within the various 
traffic territories, determine how rates sball be made and what towns 
shall be used as points on which to base rates. In a great many in- 
stances arbitraries are used to make rates beyond the basing points. 

Bates east and west bound in Official Classification ftorritory are 
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establi^ed upon .a percentage basis, the foundation being the New 
YorM^ieago rate, which is taken as a unit at 100 per cent. All 
other rates within tills territory east and west are determined by their 
relative percentage of the New York vund Qhicago Bates. The Bates 
from Trunk Line territory, south bound are published by individual 
carriers and committees ; through rates being published to most of the 
southeastern basing points and to the Mississippi Valley. 

Bates from Central Traffic Association Territory east bound are 
based upon the Chicago-New York rates, and the seaboard towns, Bos- 
ton taikng a differentiid of 7-6-5-4-3-2 over the New York rates. Phila- 
delphia taking 2c under the New York and Baltimore 3c under 
New York City on all classes and comomdities. There are through 
rates from the Central Freight Association Territory to the Mississippi 
Valley. From tills same territory rates to the Southeast, including the 
Carolinas, are based on the Ohio Biver or Yirginia cities, whidiever 
basis makes the lower charge. 

From these brief illustrations, covering shipments from the East to 
the West, from Central territory west beyond the Mississippi Biver 
and to the Pacific Coast, and from the North to Qulf points, it will be 
seen that there are combinations in effect in all these territories which 
produce lower rates. The Bailroads endeavor to 'Uine up their taf- 
iffs," as they say in railroad circles, so as not to conflict with each 
other and the law. 

Subsequently, however, owing to demands for a lower rate upon par- 
ticular tariflSs, due to commercial conditions, changes in rates are put 
into effect, through the application of which the rates to these common 
points are sometimes entirely altered, and as a natural consequence 
the rates to other points within a considerable radius are also modified 
by these changes. 

In making tariffis, basing points in the various territories are used, 
and oUier rates are based thereupon. After these have been issued 
for a time they become a permanent basis and all other rates are af- 
fected by their variations. In the issuance of these first tariffs, the 
rates are usually carefully compiled with due regard to avoiding con- 
flict with the long and short haul clause, taking into consideration all 
factors such as mileage, competition, etc., and these tariffs then be- 
come the recognized basis for transportation costs. 

Such tariffs are broad and comprehensive, cover all towns, all classes 

and general commodities, and are the foundation of railroad freight 
charges. Hardly are these issued, however, before the demands of 
competition, ihe demands of certain interests for lower rates, also 
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otber factors compel the adjustment of these rates, and this process 
goes on until the rate structures are so complicated that only experts 
can interpret them. 

HOW TO GET LOWEST FREiaHT (2HARGES. 

Lowest freight charges depend upon a large number of conditions 
and a thorough knowledge of tall the most important fundamental 
principles governing the packing, classifying, routing, and rating of 
shipments. 

It is the duty of the shipper to present his shipment to the carrier in 
sach. B. manner as will entitle him to the lowest published rate. This 
necessitates a knowledge of the €Uitual point of origin and the particu^ 
lar railroad station to whidi the shipment is to be delivered. The con- 
signee's address is often not the delivery station, which may insure 
the lowest rate. 

You must be sure that you have the proper description of the goods. 
Three car lo'ads of **Slot Machines" cost $2,030 more than ** Auto- 
matic Chance Machines" from Chicago to California, yet both kinds 
of goods are usually called by the same name in daily parlance. An 
automobile, in shipping language may be a '' Vehicle self propelled," 
and olives may be ''Canned Vegetables," etc. You must know which 
of the 25,000 more or less technical descriptions to apply to your goods 
in order to get the lowest classification rate basis. 

The factor of quantity and weight of shipment often makes a very 
great difference in tiie freight charges. If a Nielsville, Wisconsin, 
shipper had rated his shipment of furniture on minimum car load 
weight to Chicago, and actual weight from Chicago to Baltimore, he 
would have saved $141. Often the minimum car load weight rate is 
lower than the actual weight rate. 

Bailroads charge more freight on goods subject to damages. Pack- 
ing rules are designed to protect the carrier from losses on account of 
damage to goods in transit. If these rules are not carefully followed 
the rate will be higher. Crating goods to save lumber and paying 
hundreds of dollars more in freight charges is poor economy. 

We have already found that there are many trade transportation, 
industrial and commercial conditions which affect the movement of 
traffic. There are numerous exceptions to the application of each of 
the three classifications. Goods take different classes in different 
classifications. You must know what classification governs your Aip- 
ment. This is found in the tariff having jurisdiction but you must be 
sure you have the right tariff. 

The class to which an article belongs or the commodity rate which 
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applies is determined by a stady of the classification schedules and the 
tariffs, after knowing what classification governs and what tariff has 
jnrisdietion. 

The next step in your work in determining lowest charges is the 
routing. You must work out the route which will give you the lowest 
rate combination. This requires a knowledge of the basing points, 
common points, gateways, river crossings, proportional rates, etc., 
which can only be known by a systematic study of the rate structures. 

After knowing the most advantageous route, a study of the class 
rates, commodity rates, rate combinations, exception sheets, also the 
switching, lighterage, refrigeration, cartage charges, etc., if any, will 
determine the lowest total legal charges on the shipment. 

There are numerous factors which enter into the total freight charge, 
which do not apply on every shipment, but when applicable must be 
recognized. Many overcharges result from extension of total ohfurges 
on freight bills, by clerks who do not have the time or disposition to 
do the work accurately. Duplicate payments are often made on 
freight bills presented through error by carriers on different dates. 

Railroad clerks are not given sufficient time to look up all the low- 
est combinations which may apply on uny given shipment. If they 
should take the time they would not probably get a day's work done 
in a week. Therefore, there are many errors: (1) In quoting tiie 
light rate, (2) In routing for the lowest charge, (3) In description or 
classification, (4) In using class when commodity rates should apply, 
(5) In not taking advantage of transit privileges, (6) In not applying 
maximum state rate schedules, (7) In not absorbing the switching 
charges when possible, (8) In assessing duplicate demurrage charges, 
(9) In not applying to best advantage the rules applying to mixed 
carloads, (10) In not giving proper allowance for racks, standards, 
8trii>s or supports used on gondola cars, (11) In not computing tiie 
actual weight of shipment or using the proper car load minimum, (12) 
In not applying the long and short haul claxuse, when admissable, (13), 
In not properly assessing car rentals, (14) In not properly extending 
cartage charges, (15) In not correctly rating return diipments or used 
goods. 
"CX)ST'' AN IMPORTANT PROBLEM. 

I%ere is one word, which rings a bell in the business man's bnain. 
It is not a large word ; it requires only four letters to spell it. It is 
the important word *'Cost." Every large concern today is confronted 
with the tremendous importance of the lowest cost of goods. It is 
claimed that the new Gary steel mills will save $2,000,000 annually on 
account of transportation and modem equipmenft. 
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It is a well established fact that if the cost is reduced other 
things being equal, profits will be increased, at the same selling price. 
Or, if the cost is reduced, the selling price may be reduced, at the 
same profits, resulting in a practical monopoly of the business. The 
cost of goods, therefore, becomes one of the most essential problems 
co(Difronting the business man and it is very closely related to his suc- 
cess or failure. 

ANALYSIS OP COST ELEMENT, 

It follows very logically then, that every concern must employ 
some one who has a thorough knowledge of the separate elements 
which make up the cost of goods, to which profits are added, resulting 
in the ''selling price." A little analysis will show that this cost ele- 
ment depends upon tihree basis factors : (1) the cost of production or 
manufacturing, (2) the cost of selling or marketing, and (3) the cost 
of distribution or freight charges. 

The first two factors are known definitely by most business men. 
The third factor, namely, freight charges, which cost the shippers of 
this country about $6,000,000 daily, is known by only one man in 
one hundred. 
SHIPPEES SHOULD KNOW PUBLISHED KATES. 

Shippers tare buying and railroiads are selling transportation. 
Shippers must look after their own end of the trade. The transporta- 
tion market is published by law and every one is expected to know 
what he should pay. 

On Michigan Avenue, Qhicago, there is a concern which ships 
covered wire hat frames. For years they have been quoted a rate of 
$2.20 — the third class rate in Western dassification Territory to Oali- 
f omia terminals. If they had used a special transcontinental com- 
modity iiate they would have saved 55 cents a hundred pounds, result- 
ing in a saving of $700 annually on the one article. 

Not long ago a shipper in Kansas City sent us three freight bills 
stating : ''It occurs to us the freight charges are rather high on these 
three carlofsds of automobile accessories." An audit revealed the fact 
that there was an overcharge of $350. 

A Milwaukee shipper had a carload of iron bedsteads for ship- 
ment to a point in Texas. On account of the carrier furnishing two 
small cars, not labsorbing the switching, and misapplying the rates, 
there was an overcharge of $150. 

Traffic experts find lost freight money in eight out of every ten 
accounts which they audit. If the buyer or credit man of our large 
corporations did not know .in eight cases out of ten the lowest price 
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of the merchandise bought or the responsibility of parties to whom 
credit is extended, it wH>uld result in bankruptcy of tiie business. 

On account of our intrieate system of freight tariffs, exception 
sheets, rules and regulations governing freight traffic, 90 per cent of 
those ^0 compute rates, or pay freight diarges, do not know whether 
they have the lowest legal rate or not, causing millions of dollars in xin- 
derehiarges and overcharges annuflU:^. 

DUTIES OP TBAFPIO MANAGERS. 

Shippers throughout the country today are losing millions of dol- 
lars in overcharges on transportation, because the men who are hand- 
ling the business never had a chance to learn the technicalities. Ship- 
pers cannot successfully compete on a business basis as long as dis- 
crimination in freight rates predominates. 

It is the duty of the traffic man of the future to get established 
just, reasonable, and equitable freight rates on all kinds of goods 
shipped between all points or zones of trade, resulting in the elimina- 
tion of discrimination between markets and shippers; to compute, 
through a knowledge of the construction and application of rates, the 
lowest legal freight charges which may be applied on diipments as in- 
dicated by the New Government System of Freight Schedules estab- 
lished by the recent railroad law; to deliver goods to destimation with 
greatest dispatch, through a knowledge of car equipment, car service, 
junction points, fast freight lines^ and train service; to protect against 
loss and damage to goods in transit, thorough knowledge of 
packing, marking and handling freight; also to handle claim Uti- 
giation and to build business in competitive territory, to extend the 
markets for liie shipper's goods, and to co-operate with the officers of 
his concern in developing their business through the application of a 
knowledge of Interstate Commerce. 

EXPERIENCE VS. TRAINING. 

The value of experience depends upon the solving of problems 
met in daily work and in understanding the fundamental principles 
which underlie them. It takes too long by experience alone to learn 
to solve all the problems in Interstate Commerce. These problems 
may arise today, next week, next month or next year, in a thousand 
different places in the United States. Experience is nine parts routine 
work and one part devoted to solving new problems. Systematic study 
of daily traffic problems brings together in the ediortest time the prac- 
tieal experience of traffic experts in aU different lines of industry. 

No man by experience alone in a dozen lifetimes could ever gain 
the technical knowledge of experts, who have had experience in all 
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Angles of the business. The lowest legal freight rate or the knowledge 
of reasonable rates between two points is not a matter of experience. 
It is strictly a mtatter of technical knowledge. Knowing the lowest 
1^^ rate and knowing the law that applies to some civil action' are 
Tery similar problems. The traffic man, like the doctor, lawyer, or 
engineer, must be technically trained for his work. The man who has 
not received la systematic and thorough training under these new con- 
ditions is no more qualified to practice Interstate Commerce, than the 
average business man would be qualified to practice law in our mod* 
em courts. 

QUALITY OF TRAINING KEQUIKED. 

The training of the traffic man for the future, therefore, under 
the new Government freight rate system, must be practicisd and thor- 
ough. It must be a study of the activities of every day experience. 
It must comprise a study of the real problems arising in daily traffic 
work. These problems must be selected with great care, and they 
must illustrate the various angles of the business which confront the 
traffic man in each of the different branches of the shipping business. 

There must be problems pointing out the essential principles in 
shipping steel, lumber, cotton, packing house products, and in fact all 
the various commodities of commerce. The solution of these prac- 
tical problems will give the student actual experience in handling traf- 
fic work. The study of type problems condenses the experiences of 
many experts for years in a few months. It eliminates the 90 per cent 
of waste or routine work. Experience which does not give a man the 
fundamental principles underlying the solutions of the problems which 
confront him is practically valueless; therefore, thorough traffic train- 
ing necessitates a knowledge of fundamental principles. 

TECHNICAL INFORMATION NECSESSARY. 

An analysis of the technical information required for the solution 
of all classes of practical traffic problems, shows that the traffic man 
of the future must have a thorough knowledge of the construction and 
application of rates : This branch should take up the computation of 
the lowest legal rates on shipping all kinds of goods between points 
in the United States and foreign potts and delivering them to destina- 
tion in the quickest possible time. It fi(hould train the student in the 
interpretation and application of the new Government freight rate 
system. 

He must also have a knowledge of the adjustment of rates. This 
should cover the adjustment and establishment of reasonable freight 
rates under the new law, eliminating discrimination, and placing ship- 
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pen on an equitable basis in the battlefidd of business. It is just as 
necessary as the ^'blue prints" in the constmction of a skyscraper. 
The saceessfol development of a business depends upon a scientific 
knowledge of transportation, trade and eonunerce. 

Interstate Conuneree Law and Procednre, is another branch of 
technical information necessary. This branch should present a knowl- 
edge of the Federal Law as it relates to commerce, protecting the 
rights of shippers, and carriers. Every one of the thousands of indus- 
tries doing interstate shipping in the United States today is subject to 
the Interstate Comerce Law. E^nowledge of the Federal Law relating 
to commerce is indispensable to the traffic manager. 

Business practice and law are also indispensable to give a geneml 
all-around knowledge of modem economic busiaess principles, ei^ 
abling the traffic man to fit successfully in the larger industrial organ- 
izations as one of the principal business builders. Besides beiu^ a 
technical traffic man, he mus^t also be an efficient business man. 

A traffic man of the future must have a reliable source of informa- 
tion on any problem arising in traffic work under the new (Govern- 
ment freight nate system. His training should include a consulting 
service, an auditing service and a legal service. A thorough course of 
training in traffic work should also include a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of personal efficiency. The quality of a man's work depends 
largely upon his mental attitude, health and physical soundness. Prac- 
tical work along the line of creating the right mental attitude and the 
necessary forces for carrying into effect rational decisions with regard 
to daily work is indispensable. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR COMPETENT MEN. 

When Congress p«assed the recent amendments to the Interstate 
Commerce Act, establishing legal freight charges, it created a new 
profession, ''Interstate Commerce." The traffic man of the future 
will be practically an interstate commerce attorney. The demand for 
higMy trained men is constantiy increasing. About 500,000 concerns 
were affected by the new railroad law. About 50,000 of the large cor- 
porations should employ competent traffic managers. Salaries should 
range from $2,000 to $15,000 per year. Then, there are about 450,000 
smaller shippers, who should employ traffic councils to handle the 
business of five to ten concerns. The incomes of such councilors should 
range from $3,000 to $15,000 annually. Added to these there are about 
3,000 cities which should have traffic directors. Salaries should range 
from $3,000 to $15,000 annually. Thousands of clerks with a knowl- 
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edge of Interstate Oommerce fare employed by large corporations, rail- 
roads and by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

We are now in one of the greatest land developing periods the 
nation ever knew. In the near future our industries will tax the rail- 
roads to the limit of their capacity. Who will be traffic experts! The 
time is not far distant when our commerce will develop in fields now 
nnknown. The transportation interests of the country have great 
problems to solve. 

George Henry Daniels, of the New York Central, in an address to 
the New York Press Association recently said: "Shall the grain in 
China and Jai)an be harvested by machines manufactured in the 
United States or will the manufactories of England and Germany sup- 
ply themt Shall the fires of Yokohama be extinguished by engines 
biiilt at Seneca Falls or will France or England send their fire engines 
to Jai>an and China 1 Will the locomotives to haul the fast mail trains 
through the interior of Japan and through the rich valleys of China 
be built in Schenectady, Philadelphia or Dunkirk, or will our Oriental 
ilriends and neighbors in the Pacific buy them from our English cous- 
ins t As traffic men we may well ask the question, * ' What will be the 
future of our domestic and foreign trade? Who will be the men to 
control itf The master of freight rates is practically the master of 
nuarkets. 
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Study Questions 



1. What two factors control freight charges in the spirit oi the Interstate 

Commerce Law? 

2. What seven conditions control the location of industries? 

3. Discuss the most important trade centers of the United States and show 

their relation to the distribution of the various products of Com- 
merce. 

4. What determines the actual territory governed by the three general 

classifications? 

5. What are the functions of the various classsfication Committees? 

6. Mention four conditions which control the making of freight rates. 

7. What in your opinion are the principal arguments in favor of or against 

freight traffic associations? 

S, Mention the majo^ traffic associations and briefly describe the terrftonr 
over which they have jurisdiction. 

9. What are the principal functions of traffic associations and bureaus? 

10. What territories, defined on the Traffic Map, overlap each other? Why? 

11. What are the Western Termini of Trunk Lines, Ohio River Crossings, 

Virginia "Gateways, and various Common Point Rate Zones? 

12. What are the eight essential factors in determining the lowest legal rates 

on any given shipment? ' 

13. Mention four important instances, showing the jurisdiction of Agency 

Tariffs. 

14. Discuss the use of exceptions to the application of classifications. 

15. iHow would you base a rate from Winnipeg, Manitoba, to Tampa, Florida? 

16. Discuss the Basing and Common Point System in the construction of 

freight rates. 

17. What is the relation of transportation cost to the profit and selling price 

of ^ods? 
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Purposes, Services, and Benefit* 

UNITED STATES COMMERCE ASSOCIATION 



npHOSE who are interested in the 
increase and diffusion of a prac- 
tical knowlege of Interstate Commerce, 
Traffic Work, Trade and Transporta- 
tion, should become members of this 
Association. Get one of our members 
to propose your name. If you do not 
know any of them address the Asso- 
ciation which will assist you, if you 
can meet the requirements. 



ADDRESS 

UNITED STATES COMMERCE ASSOCIATION 

39 W. Adams Street 
CHICAGO 



IHE UNITED STATES COMMERCE ASSOCIATION. 
PURPOSES, BENEFITS, AND SERVICE. 

iABTICDB I. 

Objeot. 

The object of thie Aesodatloii shall be to promote a practical knowledge of 
Commerce, Transportation, Freight Traffic Efficiency, also Bxport and Import 
Trade; to oarrj on research work without prejudice or regard to the special 
Interests of railroads or industries ; and to generally assist in the elevation of the 
traffic profession. The Association shall be a National Forum In which practical 

traffic men can trade their experience and technical knowledge with each other. 

iARTICLB II. 

Officers. 

Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall constitnte the Board of Directors. The 
Board shall. elect an Editor and Business Manager, who shall be subject to the 
direction of the Board. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall record the proceedings of the Association and of 
the Board of Directors, also submit an Annual Report to the Board and to the 
Association at its annual meeting. 

Sec. 3. The Board of Directors shall haTe power to fill racandes arising in 
the Board and act as an ExecutlTe Committee In carrying on the business of the 
AssoGlatlon. 

(ARTICLE III. 

Membership. 

Section 1. The Association shall consist of Members, Fellows and Honorary 
Members. 

Sec. 2. Members shall be persons who are interested in the increase and 
diffusion of a practical knowledge of Transportation, Trade and Commerce. 

Sec. 8. Fellows shall be persons who hsTO attained a certain standard of 
proficiency in the traffic profusion. 

Sec. 4. Honorary Members shalUbe persons, who haye attained eminence la 
the traffic profession. 

Sec 6. The election of Members, Fellows and Honorary Members shall be 
intrusted to the Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE IT. 

Membership Committee. 

Section 1. The Membership Committee of the Association shall consist of 
five members, appointed by the President, whose duty shall be to inquire as to 
the eligibility of all applicants for membership, whose names are referred to it* 
and to report thereon to the Board of Directors for its final action. 

ARTICLE y. 

BeseAnb aad BeperC 

Section 1. The President shall appoint standing committees for the purpose 
of carrying on research work. There shall be the following Committees: — 

1. A Bate Construction Committee. 

2. A Classification Committee. 

3. A Tariff and Rate Committee. 

4. A Car Efficiency Committee. 

5. A Legislative Committee. 

0. A Freight Claim Committee. 

7. A Bill of Lading Committee. 

8. A Demurrage and Car Service Committee. 

9. A Trade and Commerce Committee. 

10. A Commerce Agents Committee. 

The President shall be, "ex officio," a member of each of the standing Com- 
mittees. 

Sec. 2. The Chairman of the Tarious committees shall prepare formal reports 
for the annual meeting or for special meetings, glying the results and flndiags 
of their committees and these reports shall be filed by the Secretary of the As- 
sociation, as permanent records. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

Goiumltatloii Bureau. 

Section 1. ThiB Bnreau shall be under the direction of a Chief appointed bj 
the President and shall give expert and reliable advice on any matters pertaining 
to Transportation, Commerce, Export and Import Trade, Traffic work, or the 
extension of business in competitive markets. 

Sec. 2. This iservice shall be of two classes: (1) General Adylce, (2) Formal 
Written Opinions. 

Sec. 8. The Aesociation will aim to establis'h a complete Library of Trans- 
portation, Trade and Commercial works, Freight Tariffs, Decisions of the Com- 
missions, and other practical works of reference. 

ARTICLE VII. 

The Commereer. 

Section 1. The Association, a« soon as practical, shall publish a Bulletin or 
Ifogaiine to be known as The Commereer, which will present to its members, the 
findings of the Association on the various phases of its work. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

PiibU«»tioiis Mid Beeords* 

Section 1. The 'Association tfball publish Monographs on various subjects, 
SlTing tlie findings of the members and others, who are engaged in a systematic 
ftnd scientific study of traffic problems. The Association also may publish 
technical treatises on any of the various aspecte of Trade, Transportation, and 
Commerce. The members of the Association shall have the privilege of purchas- 
ing all publications of the Association at a nominal price. 

ARTICLE IX. 

United States Commerce Clubs. 

Section 1. The Association shall assist its members in the formation of local 
United States Commerce Clubs and help them in carrying on their work. 

Sec. 2. United States Commerce Clubs shall have as Officers: A President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and also an Executive Committee, which shall consist of 
tlie officers of the 'club and four of the members of the club, appointed by the 
dub president. 

Sec. 8. The progressive work of United States Commerce Clubs shall consist 
of: 1. Lectures. 2. Debates. 3. Hearings. 4. Systematic Study, and 5. Moot 
Court Practice. 

Sec. 4. The Moot Court Practice GThall be carried on by Committees appointed 
by the club President for the purpose of taking care of all of the various features 
of the work. There shall be: 

1. A Moot Interstate Commerce Commission. 

2. A Moot State Railroad Commission. 

3. A Moot Classification Committee. 

4. A Freight Tariff and Rate Committee. 
6. A Legislative Committee, and 

6. % Chamber of Commerce Committee. 

Sec. 5. The Chamber of Commerce Committee shall present Practical Traffic 
Problems to the Moot Court in the form of complaints, classification cases, rate 
adjustment cases, or any practical problems, which shall give the members, as 
near as possible, actual experience in handling daily traffic work. 

ARTICLE X. 
The Promoflon Service. 

Section 1. The Association will endeavor to assist its members in securing 
positions with Business Concerns, Railroads, and Chambers of Commerce, for 
which they may be qualified. 

Sec. 2. The Promotion Department will act as a kind of "Clearing House," 
aiming to place the ''right man in the right place.** 

Advertisements may be placed and special correspondence carried on with a 
view of inducing large Business Concerns, Railroads, and Chambers of Commerce, 
to apply to the Association for competent Men. Members will also report vacan- 
cies. 

ARTICLE XI. 
The Traffic Managers Service. 

Section 1. This Service aims to furnish Business Concerns, Chambers of Com- 
merce, and Railroads with competent traffic men and assist those men m render- 
ing the highest possible traffic service, through the Consulting Bureau and Traffic 
Service. 

Sec. 2. The Association through the experts in connection with the Consulta- 
tion Bureau and various Committees may render a practical Traffic Managers 
Service to its members or to small Business Concerns not large enough to warrant 
the continuous employment of a traffic man. 
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PURPOSES, SERVICES, AND BENEFITS. 

ABTICLB XII. 

Medals, Pliis A Bvttou. 

Section 1. The Association, by a vote of the Board of Directors, may aw«r4 
medals for distlnflrnlshed accomplishment In the trade, transportation or Commer- 
cial field. It may proTlde Association Pins to Fellows, who haye attained a cer- 
tain standard of proficiency, and supply Its members with Association Battens. 

ABTICLB XIII. 
Membership Fees. 

Section 1. The annual dnes of members shall be $2.00 payable In Jannary, 
which shall entitle members to certain publications without extra expense; to the 
benefit of the Consultlnfr and Promotion Services; to the Public and Special 
meetings; to the prlyllege of pnrchaelng the monographs of the Association at a 
nominal price; and to the benefits arising from promotion of the traflic profession. 

Sec. 2. Members or Fellows, whose dues remain unpaid on March 1, aliall 
be notified by the Treasurer, and if not paid within one month, their names shall 
be stricken from the membership roster. Objectionable members may be expelled 
by a two-thirds yote of the Board of Directors at any regular meeting. 

Sec. S. All reeeipts from ^e regular membership fees ef the Assoelatloa, sball 
be expeaded la promotlag the laterests of the Aseoclatioa. The CMBeers shall net 
reeeiye any salarlee or eompeasatlon from the membership fees. The Treasurer mt 
caeh aaaaal meetilag shall make a fall report of all the reeeipts aad disbnrseaiemta^ 
from me m ber s hip fees. 

ARTICLE XIY. 

Aaaaal aad Special Meetiags. 

Section 1. The annual meeting of the Association shall be held in January of 
each year followed by a banquet. Twenty members or fellowa shall constitute a 
Quorum. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings may be ordered by the Board of Directors or called 
by the President. 

Sec 8. Lectures and Hearings with a Public Docket may be proylded by the 
Board of Directors. Tickets to Association lectures shall be sold to members and 
fellows on more fayorable terms than to non-members. 
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Monographs in Preparation 

Sources and Movements of the Products of Commerce. 

Transit PrivUeges and Charges. 

Factors Controlling Freight Classifications. 

Principles Goyeming Freight Charges. 

Bases of Inland, Foreign and Panama Canal Rates. 

Classes and Jurisdiction of Tariffs. 

Application and Computation of Rates. 

Classified Freight Services and Charges. 

Traffic Department Systems and Management. 

Government Regulation of Common Carriers. 

Cases and Procedure Before the Commission. 

The Adjustment of Rates, Rules and Charges. 

Factors Controlling Trade and Commerce. 



SPECIAL 
REQUEST 



Members Interested in Odier 
Subjects Will Confer a Favor on 
tbe Association hj Making Their 
Wants Known. 
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PBINCIOPAL BAILB0AD8 OF THE UNITED STATES 



Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe By. Co. 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic B. B. Co. 

Atlantic & St. Lawrence B. B. Co. 

i&tlantic Coast Line B. B. Co. 

Baltimore & Ohio B. B. Co. 

Baltimore A Ohio Chicasro Terminal B. B. 

Bangor & Aroostook B. B. Co. 

Bessemer & Lake Erie B. B. Co. 

Boston A Maine B. B. 

Buffalo. & Susqnehanna B. B. Co. 

Buffalo, Bochester & Pittsburgh By. Co. 

Botte, Anaconda & Pacific By. Co. 

Canadian Pacific By. Co. (Lines in Maine). 

Carolina, Clinchfleld A Ohio By. 

Central New England By. Co. 

Central of (Georgia By. Co. 

Central B. B. Co. of New Jersey. 

Charleston & Western Carolina By. Co; 

Cheseapeake & Ohio 'By. Co. 

Chicago & Alton B. B. Co. 

Chicago A Eastern Illinois B. B. Co. 

Chicago & Erie B. B. Co. 

Chicago A Northwestern By. Co. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy B. B. Co. 

Chicago Great Western B. B. Co. 

Chicago, Indiana & Southern B. B. Co. 

Chicago, Indianapolis A Louisyille By. Co. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound By. Co. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul By. Co. 

Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis By. Co. of 

Chicago, Bock Island & Gulf By. Co. 

Chicago, Bock Island A Pacific By. Co. 

Chicago, 43t. Paul, Minneapolis A Omaha 

Chicago, Terre Haute A Southeastern By. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton By. Co. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans A Texas Pac. By. 

Cincinnati Northern B. B. Co. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago A St. L. By. 

Colorado A Southern By. Co. 

Colorado Midland By. Co. 

Cumberland Valley B. B. Co. 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Delaware, Lackawanna A Western B.B. Co. 

Denyer A Bio Grande B. B. Co. 

Denver, Northwestern A Pacific By. Co. 

Detroit & Mackinac By. Co. 

Detroit, Grand Haven A Milwaukee By. Co. 

Detroit, Toledo A Ironton By. Co. 

Duluth A Iron Bange B. B. Co. 

Duluth, South Shore A Atlantic By. Co. 

El Paso A Southwestern Co. 

Erie B. B. Co. 

Florida East Coast By. Co. 

Fort Worth A Denver City By. Co. 

Galveston, Harrisburg A San Antonio By. 

Georgia B. B. Lessee Organisation. 

Georgia Southern A Florida By. Co. 

Grand Rapids A Indiana By. Co. 

Grand Trunk Western By. Co. 

Great Northern By. Co. 

Gulf & Ship Island B. B. Co. 

Gulf, Colorado A Santa Fe By. Co. 

Hocking Valley By. Co. 

Houston A Texas Central B. B. Co. 

Houston East A West Texas By. Co. 

Illinois Central B. B. Co. 

International A Great Northern By. Co. 

Kanawha & Michigan By. Co. 

Kansas City, Mexico A Orient By. Co. 

Kansas City Southern By. Co. 

Lake Erie A Western B. B. Co. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern By. Co. 

Lehigh Valley B. B. Co. 

Long Island B. B. Co. 

Louisiana A Arkansas By. Co. 

Louisiana Western B. B. Co. 

Louisville & Nashville B. B. Co. 

Louisville. Henderson A St. Louis By. Co. 

Maine Central B. B. Co. 



Michigan Central B. B. Co. 

Midland Valley B. B. Co. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis B. B. Co. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Maris 

Misouri, Kansas A Texas By. Co. 

Missouri, Kansas A Texas By. Co. of 

Missouri Pacific By. Co. 

Mobile A Ohio B. B. Co. 

Monongahela B. B. Co. 

Morgan's Louisiana & Texas B. B. & S. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L. By. 

New Orleans A Northeastern B. B. Co. 

New Orleans Great Northern B. B. Co. 

New Orleans, Mobile A Chicago, B. B. Co. 

New Orleans, Texas A Mexico B. B. Cbi 

New York Central & Hudson Blver B. B. 

New York, Chicago A St. Louis B. B. Co. 

New York, T7ew Haven A Hartford B. B. 

New York, Ontario & Western By. Co. 

New York, Philadelphia A Norfolk B.B.Co. 

New York, Susquehanna A Western B. B. 

Nofolk A Western By. Co. 

Norfolk Southern R. R. Co. 

Northern Central By. Co. 

Northern Pacific By. Co. 

Northwestern Pacific R. R. Co. 

Oregon Short Line B. B. Co. 

Oregon-Washington B. B. A Navigation 

Peocs A Northern Texas By. Co. 

Pennsylvania Co. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 

Peoria A Eastern Ry. Co. 

Pere Marquette R. R. Co. 

Philadelphia A Reading By. Co. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore Washington B. B. 

Pittsburgh. A Lake Erfe B. B. Co. 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago A St. L. 

Pittsburgh, Shawmut A Northern B.B.Co. 

Bichmond, Frederlclmburg A Potomac B. 

St. Joseph A Grand Island By. Co. 

St. Louis A San Francisco B. B. Co. 

St. Louis, Brownsville A Mexico By. Co. 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain A Southern By. 

St. Louis Merchants Bridge Terminal By. 

St. Louis, San Francisco A Texas By. Co. 

St. Louis Southwestern By. Co. 

St Louis Southwestern By. Co. of Texas. 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass By. Co. 

San Pedro, Los Angeles A Salt Lake B. R. 

Seaboard Air Line. 

Southern Kansas By. Co. of Texas. 

Southern Pacific Co. 

Southern By. Co. 

Southern By. Co. in Mississippi. 

Spokane, Portland A Seattle By. Co. 

Syracuse, Binghamton & New York B. B. 

Tennesese Central B. B. Co. 

Terminal R. R. Association of St. Louis. 

Texas & New Orleans R. R. Co. 

Texas A Pacific Ry. Co. 

Toledo & Ohio Central Ry. Co. 

Toledo, Peoria A Western Ry. Co. 

Toledo, St. Louis A Western R. R. Co. 

Trinity & Brazos Valley Ry. Co. 

Ulster A Delaware R. R. Co. 

Union R. B. Co. (of Pennsylvania). 

Union R. R. Co. of Baltimore. 

Union Pacific R. R. Ck>. 

Vandalia R. R. Co. 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Ry. Co. 

Virginia A Southwestern Ry. Co. 

Wabash. R. R. Co. 

Washington Southern Ry. C!o. 

West Jersey A Seashore R. R. Co. 

Western Maryland Ry. Co. 

Western Pacific Ry. Co. 

Western Ry. of Alabama. 

Wheeling A Tiake Erie R. R. Co. 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley B. B. Co. 
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OUR SERVICES AT TOUR COMMAND 

/^UR Consulting Department is equipped to 
render valuable assistance to shippers who 
desire a full knowledge of the local and through 
rate structures under which their shipments 
move and in the preparation of precedings and 
evidence before the Federal and State Com- 
missions. Generally speaking, shippers do not 
have at their command necessary information 
and data for the analysis of their rate and trans- 
portation conditions. We will be pleased to 
give you full information regarding our service 
for analyzing and scaling any rates m which 
you may be interested. 



USE THIS COUPON 

UNITED STATES COMMERCE ASSOCIATION 

39 W. Aiuu Street, CUcage 



Gentlemen : — I am interested in your Consulting Traffic Service and 
kindly request that you send me full particulars without obligation. 

Name 

Occupation 

Company 

Address 

City and State Date 



ANNOUNCEMENT 

NEW CYCLOPEDIAC DIGEST 

OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 

(IN PREPARATION.) 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

ELVIN & KETCHUM, A. k, Pd. M. 

Originator of Systemntlc And Scientific Training in Practical Traffic Work ; Director 
of tbe Interstate Commerce Department of the La Salle Extension Uniyersity; assisted 
by nearly 800 Traffic Experts and Specialists. 

THE FIRST PRACTICAL WORK OF ITS KIND 

A DAILY REFERENCE BOOK FOR THE BUSY TRAFFIC MAN 



THE DIGEST OOVEBS: Sources and Movements of the Prod- 
ucts of Commerce; the Principles of Classification; the Construction, 
Application and Adjustment of Freight Charges; Traffic Territories 
and Committees; Jurisdiction of Tariflfe; Classified Freight Services; 
Interstate Commerce liaw; Procedure before Commissions; Preparing 
and Handling Claims; Meeting Competition, and all those matters 
indispensable to the Tnaffic Director of big affairs. 

VOLUME I. CONSTRUCTION OF RATES. 

» 

Chapter 1, Nature of Commerce and Transportation. 

Chapter 8. Sonrcee and Movements of the Products of Commerce. 

Chapter 8. Traffic Territories Associations and Maps. 

Cliapter 4. Factors Controlling Freight Classification. 

Chapter 5. Principles Oovemlng Freight Charges. 

Chapter 6. Construction of Rates In and From Official Classlllcation. 

Chapter 7. Construction of Rates In and From Southern Classifleatlon. 

Chapter 8. Construction of Rates In and From Western Classification. 

Chapter 9. Construction of Inland Foreign and Canal Rates. 

VOLUME II. PUBLICATION AND APPLICATION O^ RATES. 

Chapter 10. Construction and Publication of Tariffs. 

Chapter 11. Classes and Jurisdiction of Tariffs. 

Chapter 12. Basic Forms and Types of Tariffs. 

Chapter 13. Application and Computation of Rates. 

Chapter 14. Preparing Shipments for Transportation. 

Chapter 15. The Railroad as a Public Service Corporation. 

Chapter 18. HDow Railroads Handle Freight Shipments. 

VOLUME III. INTERSTATE COMMERCE LAW AND PROCEDURE; 

ADJUSTMENT OF RATES. 

Chapter 17. Purposes and Uses of the BUI of Lading. > 

Chapter 18. Government Regulation of Common Carriers. 

Chapter 19. Cases and Procedure Before tbe Commission. 

Chapter 80. State Regulation of Common Carriers. 




Cluiptor f 1. TlM AdJmmtmmU mi R«4i, B«Ib» wid Cluirses. 

ChAptor n. Tmtitmn C^iImIIbc Trm4e Md O mmm mn^ 

ClMptor tS. TlM Sxpr«ss flervlee and BaiM; Pav«el Poat. 

ChAptor 14. TnUBc D«parliii«Bt Bystoms and 



SPECIAL FEATURES 

Gloflsary Index, alphabetically arranged, tearsley defining all import- 
ant terms, phrases and expressions used in daily traffic work with reference 
to the volumes where full treatment may be found. 

3 Volumes — About 1^09 Pagea Bouad in Law Buckram; Law Vol^ 
ume Size; Completely Cross Referenced and Indexed; Supplemented by Maps, 
Charts, and Illustrations; Written in simple Eng^sh; inteliigable to everyone 
interested in transportation. 

An Indispensable Reference Work, containing the boiled-down technical 
information of traffic experts and specialists, also the best practices used in 
leading traffic departments. 

Every Traffic Man, Interstate Conimeree Attomay, MBtaagK ol Ship- 
ping Department, Rate Clerk, or anyone responsible for freight shipments 
and charges wiH find this reference book as necessary, in his daily work, as 
a telephone directory. 

PRICE PREPAID $15.00 

IMPORTANT TO TRAFFIC EXPERTS. About 2,000 pages of man- 
uscript are now ready. The work will be completed in a few months. Rea- 
sonable compensation will be given to anyone who can add to this mine of 
information. This is a great work in which every expert traffic man should 
be interested. 



For Farther Particulars address 

United States Commerce Association 

39 West Adams Street 

Ckicago, IlliBois 



